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DeinDtitutionalization of juvenile offenders is 
'at the heart of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency' Prevention Act.>' Nowhere is the need to 

• deinstitutionalize more urgent than in our 
nation's county jails' and ir.unicipal lockups. ,Re- 
•cent research confirms the often stated but pre- 
viously undocumented problems associated with the 
practice of jailing juveniles; strong and per- 
vasive national support prohibiting jail confine- 
ment of juveniles has established an environment 
conducive to change; and the successful efforts 
at the state and local -level provide cl^ar di- 
rection for those communities, interested in re- 
moving children from adult jails and lockups. 

• While removing children from adult jails and 
lockups is only part of the overall deinstitu- 
tionalization mandate of the JJDP Act, it is 
clearly the most grievous and chronic element in 
the longstanding pattern of institutional over- 
kill in the United States. ' Dissolution of this 
practice. will require' imagination and perserver- 
ance at the local level as well as the continued 
'support of all those participating in the , 
National Symposium on Children in Jail. ' 

Ira M. Schwartz 
, , Administrator 
. '■ ^ Office, of Juvenile Justice 

and Delinquency Prevention 
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i IntrodEtion 




f have all attended conferences whose ultimate 
iutconies seeii» to he little niore than providing 
L excuse for the out-of-town traveLof the X 
participants. . The National Syniposium on' Children 
in Jails was intended by its planners to have 
effects more.far-reaching-.- They htended that 
participation in the Symposium should m.ake a_ • 
real and positive difference in the work of its 
participants, and in the lives of the children 
they serve. " \ , 

This central concern of the' Symposium^ ^.'Planning 
Comittee was expressed in four major objectives 
which' guided the work of planning and implemen- 
tation. The first was to "provide participants 
with the latest research about the problem of. 
children in jails." The ^second was to "provide 
information about and access to successful ■ 
alternatives to- the practice of jailing child- 
ren." The third was' to "develop action programs, 
plans, and policies for the removal of children 
from jails, which cpuld be implemented by the 
participant^ aft^^the Symposium conclusion. 



The f inal objective was to "f^encrate jnil)llc 
support for the tcniovdl of children from jails. 

Research is an imnorfant aid in defining, clari- 
fying and resolving problems in any field. 
Often,however, research findings do not reach ^ 
practitioners in the field as soon as they 
should. Nor do pActioners usually have an •> 
opportunity to question researchers and relate 
the new knowledfte to their own situations, con- 
cerns and problems. The Symposium's first ob- 
jective was to provide that opportunity for 
practitioners, as well as to make available the 
results ol recently concluded, and often un- 
published research. Researchers from universi- 
ties, state agencies £ind other research insti- 
tutions presented findings from research covering 
a wide range of issues concerning the problem 
o'f juveniles in adult jails. The presentation^ 
were followed by an opportunity for participants 
to question researchers and relate the findings 
to their individual concerns. 

Linda Abram, of the Community Research Forum 
of the University of Illinois at Urbana-Cham- 
paign, presented findings which studied the 
policies and practices of the federal detention 
of 'youth, and which assessed. their responsiveness 
to the objectives of t|^ie JJDP Act. Mark Ezell, 
of the Florida Center for Children and Youth, 
outlined the results of a comprehensive study 
of children in adult jails and the problems 
which exist concerning efforts to prohibit the 
practice in the State of Florida ! ,Donna^- . 
Hamparian, of the "Academy for Contemporary 
Problems, described pijeliminary findings of her 
study concerning ys^-x of juvenile court juris- 
diction. John Poulin, of the National Assess- 
ment Center for Alternatives to Juvenile -Justice 
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Processing at thfi University of Chicago, pro- 
vided findings (joncerning the number of children 
Incarcerated in the 1970' s, Kenneth Wooden, " 
author of the widely acclained Weepinj:^ in the 
Playtime of Others , presented valuable insight 
into his investigatiV^ reporting 'of the juvenile 
justice system, 

To end the practici^ of jailing juveniles, suc- 
cessful and feasible alternative practices 
•be available to decision-niakers. The Symposiuni's 
second objective was to give particripants access 
to a wide range of such alternatives, so that 
they might select and adapt to Icical conditions 
those, most appropriate. The Syinposiura "work- 
file" (given to each participant) contained much 
information on alternative programs, including 
abstracts developed by the National Council on 
Crime and Del^ffnquency, of a nilnber of model 
akernatives. Further information was provided 
by over a dozen workshop presenters who spoke 
on alternative programs from rich and varied 
backgrounds in development, research and techni- 
car assistance. ^. 

Many conferences are effective in disseminating 
information, yet make no provisioni for its direct 
utilization in the fields The Symposium's third 
objective, the developmeftt of "action plans" was 
selected to aid participants in directly applying 
the knowledge they gained to their own situations 
at home. Afternoon "strategy sessions'^ed by 
facilitators, encouraged participants to develop 
plans of action for implementation in their own 
states. Varied attendance, differing problems 
and resources,' and wide ranges of organizational 
maturity necessarily wrought great variation in 
the plans which were developed. This is as it 
should be, for this aspect of the Symposium 
especially belonged to the participants. It was 



theirs to do with as they pleased, th'tiir moet 
salient opportunity to addpt the program to their 
needs and interests. It was perhaps this mspect 
of' the program, more than any other, which kept 
'the Symposium from being "just another confer- 
ence," Aa Gall Fuhko said, "A conference with 
an outcome beyond tho/ usual stacks of nititcrial 
- a 'revolutionary' idqa, long ot^erdue!" As 
Virginia Mackey put it, "This was a working 
Symposium which lived up to that expectatfon." 

The Symposium's fourth objective was. the gener- 
ation of public support for resolution of the 
problem of children in jails. The problem is 
both a national, and a local one, and the Sympo- 
sium dealt with this objective on both levels. 
On the nationil level, public interest and aware- 

" ness were aroused through publicity on the 
Symposium itself. Barbara Sewell, of the Cotnmu- 

' nity Research Forum, and Jim Collier, of the 
Office of Public Affair^ of the University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champalgn, carried out an un- 
usually effective publicity campaign that brought 
representatives from the Colorado media, the 
Los Angeles Times, National Public Radio and CBS.^ 
Change , Rolling' Stone and Newsweek magazines have 
recjuested' information on the Symposium, as has 
the Secretary General of Interpol-, 

On the local level, the Symposium focused on- 
helping participants educate the public In their 
own coiMunities, The workshop on public educa- 
tion presented; 1) the most current and effective 
'means to determine the Information that should be 
given the public; 2) publicity as a means of edu- 
cating the public; and 3) the use of advertising 
in publiceducation. The Spposiura "work-file" 
offered'^ume^otis public education resources, in- 
cluding Veample^ press release, and an annotated 
bibliography of public education references. The 



cffectlvonosB of the nbovc for partielpantH may 
ho reflected In the fact that over a down 
'action plans" Hpcclflcally included^ "public 
•otlucntlon" as an objoctivc, 

In addition to achieving Itt) four central objuo- 
tivcs, the Sympoalum had some additional out- 
coinefi. Samuel Sublett mentioned that the 
"Symposium provided a good forum for idea ex- 
change and dcyelopment "of policy consensus. 
Elizabeth Dreyfuss Boid, "The Symposium provldod 
materials begging to be translated into under 
standable curriculum for schools and detention 
facilities." The information presented' and 
ideas exchanged at the Symposium sparked valu- • 
able thoughts for future research, programming 
and action, Among them were: 

I'd like to see an entire conference 
focused on the alternatives Jail] , , >^ 
incluiiing nitty-gritty techniques of 

residential 'care artd treatment. 
» ' ' Roger Paine ^ 

Future conferences might focus on' the 
* levelopment of skills in team building 
and the development of coalitions. 

Clergue Jones 

One aspect of the... problem which has 
not received Its share of attentioil 
is the issue of juveniles waived to 
■the adult court system who are held... 
as adults prior to disposition. 

^ Sally Harner 

Air the outcomes of the Symposium weile the result 
of over .six months of hard work by more people 



than thciro in npiice here to mention. The OiM 
provided the majority of the financial fiupport 
for the SyiiipoHitim, hut the partielpantH thom- 
HclvcH made it nil poHolble. Without their at- 
tondonco,' participation, quofltioning, and in- 
volvemunt, none of thjH would have occurred. ' 
M all'thiH worthwhile? fk latoHt rcHcarcli 
waf) reported to participants and thtiy took ad- 
vantage; of their opportunity to question re- 
Hcarchcrs, to probe beneath tlie obvious, and to 
relate this new knowledge to their own circum- 
stances. Access was given to succesBful alter- 
natives to jailing children. Reams of printed 
material, interpersonal exchanges of experience, 
and over a dozen workshop presentations offered 
almost a plethora of information. Participants 
' from 41 states and several provinces of panada 
ddveloped action plans to implement upon their 
return home. ' Problems were defined and clari- 
fied, gbjectives determined and dates set for 
future meetings, as a result of the Symposium's 
"Strategy sessions. A strong pubUcity effort 
generated unusual amounts of press coverage, and 
reporting, while the public education materials 
gave participants the tools to continue the 
effort on their home fronts. Perhaps Terry 
Donahue said it best: 

Symposia such as this demonstrate 
' that Issues, problems and Innovative V 
programs can be presented In a manner 
which converts effective ideas into 
specific system change strategies. 

i 
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•2 Keynote Address 



The Syinposiui on Children in Adult Jails was 

Opened by Rosemary Ahinann, a County Comiissioner 
from Minnesota who chairs the Criminal Justice 
Cbunittee of the Miopal Association of Coun- 
ties. ' -In her opening remarks, she reiterated 

.the position 'df the National, Coalition for Jail 

■..'Refojm calling for a complete and unequivocal 
prolibition on the jailing of juveniles. As a* 
barter member of the Coalition, Commissioner 

(Simann recognized several people seated at the ' 
\ead table who had worked closely with the group 
inlo'rmSating .this strong national stance, in- 
cluding Roderick O'Connor, National Association 

- of Counties; John Churchvllle, American Friends , 
Service, Committee; Ira Schwartz and David West 

' of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention; Jim Brown of the Community Research 
Forum of the University of, Illinois, at Urbana- 
Champaign; Barbara Fruchter of the Juvenile • 
Justice Center of Pennsylvania; Kay Harris of 
the National Council, on Crime and Delinquency; 
and Don Jensen of the John Howard.. Association; 
and Anthony P. Tr&visono, of the American Cor- 

I rectional Association. 



• The. keynote speaker for the National Symposium 
on Children in Jail--Ira M. Schwart;^, Adminis- 
trator of the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention-was introduced by Don 

' Jensen who noted Schwartz's long 'Standing commit- 
ment to re^onr' in the area of juvenile justice . 
and delinquency; prevention. Prior to his appoint- 
ment to the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, Mr. Schwartz was j 
Executive Director of the Washington Council on 
Crime and Delinquenpy, 'and before that, of the 
John Howard Association. ^ 
In Ms keynote address, Mr. Schwartz reported 
that U.S." Deputy Attorney General Renfrew'had pro- 
pose(j to Congress during the past week, that Jlie 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency- Prevention m 
be amended' to prohibit the confinement of 
juveniles in adult jaiis and( lockups, and to 
require complete removal within seven years as ' 
a coiition of participation in the funding pro- 
gram *f the Act. This amendment , would replace ' . 
the often abused "sight and sound" separation 
required under current legislation. 

Schwartz cited the practice of jailing juveniles 
as the mosn ^rievou^s aspect of our Nation's 
long-standihg pattern of over-institutiorializa- 
tion, noting that there are more than 500,000 
juvenile^ confined in adult jails an4^ lockups 
each year. He stated that the abuses cited If 
'the Children's Defense Fund in Children in Adult 
Jails have been repeatedly confirmed by research ' 
since the enactment of the JJDP Act in 1974, and 
pledged the resources of his Office to eliminate 
the practice. He urged Symposium participants 
to enlist the involvemertt^of all citizens' in 
their home communities in 'this effort and asked 
them to recognizp the Imaginative and valuable 
contribution which young people can make toward 
resolving' this unique problem Indigenous to 
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their own age group. Further, he urged the 
establishm'lnt of specific and objective release/ 
detention criteria and the development of 
alternatives to secure ^detention. Schwartz 
cautioned against over-zealous development of 
, new juvenile residential facilities, citing 
research which documents the- extremely high 
detention rate which exists in the nation, and 
the tendency of the court" to detain even greater 
numbers of youth where separate juvenile deten- 
tion centers are available. 

Special note was made of the contribution of the 
National Coalition for Jail Reform, with 
Schwartz calling for the continuatigp, of a 
strong, pervasive^ commitment by the member 
organizations to educating the public, -and 
raising the level of citizen awareness of the 
issues surrounding the jailing of juveniles. . \ 

In. closing, Schwartz cited the practicality of 
removing juveniles ftom adult. jails" and lockups, 
describing the accomplishments in Davenport, 
Iowa and in the State of Pennsylvania as ex- 
amples. He wished the Symposium participants 
well in the development of state strategies 
.during the three-day session and solicited con- 
tinued isuppo'rt for the Congressional delibera- 
tions currently underway. 




The. Problem of 
Children in Jails 



Admission and release records in these facilities 
are limited and' often do not 'exist in any usable 
form, l^ile records have improved in some facil- 
ities, the inmate's 'name, age, offense, time and 
date admitted, and time and date released are. ' 
hard to find in most. 

' l^hile the CDF study was based on limited data, • 
the data were collected on-site. This is impor- 
tant. Questionnaires will not' do the job. 



Don Rademacher' . . " 

Community Research Forum • 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

My' comments are based on the Children's Defense ' 
VunA <;fnHv.' Children in Adult "Jan s. The infer- ; 
mation was obtained during on-site visits to 449^,^ 
jails and loQkups in nine states. The study is 
not new, The data will be augmented by, findings . 
obtained during the current verificatiqp review 
of detention practices and monitoring in 42 states 
and the District of Columbia being done for OJJDP. 

First, a few general issues; 

The United States has an excessive niHtiber of 
facilities in wJii-ch people can be locked up. 
During the CDF study it was estimated that there ■ 
were over 16,000 jails and_ lockups at the com- 
munity level. We really do not know just how 
many there are. States are still finding lockups. 
Capacity in these facilities is also high, more 
than needed in many communities. 

'children are locked in every conceivable secure 
facility. 



Some findings: • " ^ ' 

~ Of the 449 jails visited, 38.1 percent held 
children regularly by policy. 

- Another 15 percent admitted they held chil- 
dren occasionally. 

Children found their- way into 53 percent of 
the jails and lockups. The percentage may be 
\slightly lower today. 

- In the study, it was assumed that most of the 
children held in adult facilities would be held 
in 'county j;.ri >r . • ' Of the county jail's, 59.2 per- 
cent held ei>.: : '.'en. . • • 

' ' . ' ■ , I. 

- It was assumed that .city jails and lockups 
would hold few. children. Only 29.2 percent of 
these facilities -held children, but they held^ • 
more than county jails annually. _ i 



- It was- assumed„that_cpunt ies .with j uvenile ^ 

detention homes would rarely, use adult facilities. 
Of the counties and independent cities visited, 
55 percent had detention homes. In these juris- 
dictions, 83 jails and lockups held over 9,000 
children during the study year. 
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.— On, the day the facility. was visited, 350 chil- 
■ dren' were in adult 'facilities. Of the total, 93 
• had been waived to adult criminal jurisdiction. 

— 81.6 percent were boys-r-.18.4 p£rcent were girls. 

— (3f the total, 43.4 perceiit were under age 15 
and 9.2 percent were under 13= Of the girls ' 
held,, 75.0 percent were under . 15 ; -d 12.5 percent 
were under 13. This is changing. ^ Fewer girls 
are held today. Children 'in jails' are a bit 
older. 

— Minority' children are over- represented in the , 
jail population, labile most children hedd were 
white, 31.8 percent were minority children and 
24.8 percent were black. Bias was noted in most 
communities. 

-".Up to 'our day of visit, the average stay- in' 
the^e facij-ities was six days. 31.9 percent were 
held under U hours, but this is not comforting 
for this is the dangerous time period. Of all 
children held, 54.9 percent stayed less than 72 
hours, but 37.8 percent stayed five days or longer. 
One Indiana boy, who had been committed to a 
mental health facility, had already been in jail 
over six months. 'The chief jailer sadly watched 
the child deteriorate. 

We expected the offences of the children to be 
serious. ^ Most were not. They were'; 

Serious crimes against persons 11. 7t 



Property crimes 27.8% 

Minor assaults , o '3.77. 

Minor property offenses 6.8r 

/Behavior acts 12.3% 

Status offenses 17.9% 



Protective of fenses~non-off oases ' 4.3% 
Awaiting- transfeV-offense unknown 15.5% 

All too often the of^iense was unknowp. 

: It was mentioned that 93- of the children "held had 
bfeen waived. These children- are placed in the 
leneral population. 'Th^ number of children 

• waived seems to be increasing. A waived boy in 
Seminole County, Florida waited 211 days for a 
trial on purse-snatching. Wlien his case was 
again continued on the 212th day, he set fire to 

, the jail, killing himself and ten other inmates. 

■ Most state laws require' the separation of- adults 
and children in adult secure facilitj^ We 
found that 35.9 percent pf these facilities pvq*- 
. .vided substantial separation, 42..3 percent pro- 
' vided some separation, and 21.8 percent provided 
no separation. This is improving;, but is 'still , 

• a prol/lem in most ste'-es. 

How many children are held in jails and lockups? 
No one knows for sure; In Corrections in the 
United States , the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency 's^study for the President's Crime 
Commission, it was reported that 85,951 children 
were held in jails. If children held in lockups 
were included the estimate was. 100,000, 
In Under Lock and Key , Dr. Rosemary Sarri said 
that 500,000 children were held in jails and 
lockups. y 

Our unpublished' "coriser^vative estimate made during 
the Children in Adult 'Jails study placed the . 
number over 600,000. At the time, there may, , 
have been over a million held annually. The num- 
ber is probably down today, but it is still way 
too high. 



The effect of adult detention on children is not 
documented. Suicide data show the-rate is highf 
than for juvenile detention homes. Rape and 
general child abuse do occur regularly. Criminal 
education is advanced. The solution is available/ 
Close adult jails and lockups to all children. / 



John J. Buckley, Sheriff 
Middlesex County, Massachusetts 



Massachusetts underwent' extraordinary refora a 
decide ago and essentially ended the practice 
within the stat6 of jailing children in adult 
facilities. The reform effort also broke the 
system' of centralized training school whicli the' 
state racintained. In its place, the newly-created 
Department of Youth Services (DYS) sought to 
establish small, cornmunity-ba^ed programs which 
were less restrictive and more focused on treat- 
ment than detention. { 

The experience of Massachusetts reform taught us 
lessons we had not anticipated. First, we learned 
that reforming' the old system proved ,far more 
difficult than anticipated because. of staff resis- 
tance and after two years of trying, the n^w DYS 
Commissioner, Jerome Miller, closed it down 
entirely. At abput the same time,. as sheriff, I 
sued myself in order to get the 50 or so children 
then in my castody out of our adult facilities 
under the same state law {Treating the Department 
of Youth Serviees. In a short time, there were 
no children in .any jail in the state. . ; 



Taking the children out of jail and closifig the , 
old training school system yas only a preliminary 
step. It took several more years to c.reate a 
new system. The original plans were. not quil;e in 
place when the schools were closed, placing a 
rather creative strain on .both regional DYS staff ' 
'and community programs. After the majority of 
youth were placed, it took even more time to 
develop, the capacity'to effectively evaluate 
them and support those which werfe. working well. , 
Now that consolidation has taken place and some 
stability has returned to the system, much of 
the controversy is focused on the nature of 
secure^detention: , children in jail having 'cnnie 
full circlf.. I 

One problem existing throughour the reform effoit 
' was due to the inability of OYS to control the. 
entire process. Cther actors in the system have 
tried to i^vad;; it by holding children in secure 
detention before, they were heard in court and 
tnn.ed over to DYfi, or by having them bound over^ 
to stand trial as adults. But that was only part 
of the problem, The larger issue has to do with 
the perceived need for secure facilities for some 
children, althoSh there is considerabl^debate 
about whether it^s a real need^of the ch\^dren- 
or a political percep.tion. There is some evidence 
to suggest that those held in secure detention 
(however arbitrarily) before their case is heard 
in court stand a greater chance of being sent to 
a secure facility by DYSr'later: 

The initial reaction was to do^away with ss many 
secure facilities as possible. This was followed 
by the realization that some kids would run, and 
when they were 'unable' to run, they, took out their 
hostility on the staff which ,was glifficiently 
trained 'to handle it. This led in tui-n to staff 
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training, and eventually to clinical professionals 
charged with secure treatment in facilities that 

■ were not to house more than 15 children at a 
time. 

^ The issue of security appears to hinge' on several 
factors: real need, or at least the needs per- 

' ceived by the institutions' professionals; and 
political perceptions having to do with questions 
of fear and distrust, both of which appear to be 
on the rise in America today.. Although Massa- 
chusetts is ahead of most states in getting kids 
out of jail, reform seems to be 'cyclical and we 

■ may be moving into a conservative phase. The 
fear, distrust., and general alienation we hear so 
much about today may make. serious inroads into 
our progress. 



Kenneth Wooden 

National Coalition for Children's Justice 



Ken Wooden speaks of a forgotten and abused seg- 
ment of our society—the children who are in 
lockups or lost to the streets. Failed by thtir 
parents, their schools, their churches and their 
communities, these youngsters are hapless victims 
of economic, p"Dlitical and sexual exploitation., 
Come and learn about the last frontier of human 
rights; children and institutional suicides, the 
interstate commerce of kids, child prostitution 
and pornography and the non-readers'who are place 
in residential treatment centers at $15,000 to' , 
$50,000 per child per year. , Discover the scams 
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costing taxpayers billions of dollars and denying 

our young the chance 'for a detent ,and full life 
where they may develop their own unique potential. 
Wooden, who has collected poetry of these for- 
gotten youngsters, interweaves their prose with 
his investigative. reporting. This issue itj docu- 
mented in Wooden 's ■best-selling book, Weeping in 
the Playtime of Others . 




Margaret L. Woods ' 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency 



When dealing with the subject of alternatives to 
jailing or institutionalizing children, only cur-* 
sory attention is given to the needs of .poor and 
minority children. 

It is almost axiomatic that institutional popula- 
tions are almost entirely minority and poor ('80- 
90 percent) and alternative programs are mainly 
for white, middle and upper, Glass youth. Yet, 
studies have show that middle and upper class 
and. white youth commit as many crimes as poor 
children and that place of residence and race are 
not significant determinants of degree of youthful, 
criminal activity.. 

The words "racism" and|"classism" are frequently 
considered taboo, but.yto avoid their use is to 
duck the issue. They are the two majdr reasons 
minority and poor yolth are disproportionately 
represented in institutional populations. Racism 
and classism infect al\aspects o|f our society, 
(and they are not going toljBs.eiiminated in the 
near future. However, if we are serious aboiit 
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ending the' differential treatment of children 
these two b.asic ills of American society must be , 
frontally assaulted. 

Both formal and informal court criteria for deten- 
tion are weighted against minority and poor 'youth. 
They typically include income level, parental 
education level, pariental employment status, 
. location of residence, and length of stay in the, 
community. All of these criteria can, and usually 
do, operate against minorities and the P9or. 

Alternative programs oftgn have a white, middle 
class orientation. The operators are either 
unwilling or unable to take into consideration 
the positive aspects of cultures other than their 
own. For example, rather than seeing "street 
culture" and the extended family as strengths 
they view them as inherently criminogenic. This 
causes alternative programs either to not accept 
minority .and poor youth or to make unfair and 
unrealistic demands on these youngsters, virtually 
assuriqgjMM:^^eyyill ''fail." 

But programs such as the House of.Umoja'in 
Ptkladelphia, New Pride in Denver, and the 
Neigh"Sbrhood Youth Diversion Project in New York 
■ City prove that alternative programming for' 
minority and poor yo^uth can work. 
' i ' 

There are ways to ensure that all youth receive 
fair and equitable treatment within the juvenile 
justice system. Court detention practices must 
be strictly monitored, and financial sanctions 
applied Ihere flagrantly discriminatory practices 
are found. Alternative program admission prac- 
tic^s must also be strictly monitored, and the 
same fiscal sanctions applied. 
Minority and poor communities must' be empowered 
to share the responsibility of helping their 



children. They must be helped to: 1) participate 
in monitoring of both the courts and alternative ^ 
programs; 2) advocate for programs within their 
communities ,which have staff representative of 
the community; and 3) advocate for nontraditional 
minority and "community groups to become service 
providers. 

The elimination of racist and 'class ist practices 
in the juvenile justice system is not, however, 
solely the responsibility of poor and minority 
groups. For these efforts to succeed requires 
the participation of all segments of the com- 
munity, working together. 



John E. PoQlin 

National Center for the Assessment of Alternatives 
to Juvenile Justice Processing 
University of Chicago " 




Findings from a recently completed, study— 
Juveniles in Detention Centers and Adult Jails; 
An Analysis of State Variations During the Mid- " 
197Q's- showed extreme' variation among the states 
in the use*5^ detention centers and adult jails 
,for juvenile offenders. Rates of Admissions to 
both types of facilities' varied one hundredfold. 
Correlational and regression'analyses revealed 
that the practices of detaining juveniles in 
centers and jails ar,e unrelated and that they 
form distinct patterns in relation to other 
fiactors. Detaining 'juveniles in centers is pri- 
marily an urban phenomenon strongly related to 
referral'to court. Holding juveniles in jails 
is a rural practice unrelated to court activity 
but strongly associated with police contact. 



These findings suggest the need for the develop- 
ment o.f differing strategies or types of programs - 
If the ^oals of reducing the use of detention 
centers and eliminating the practice of holding 
juveniles in adult jails are to be realized. 

James W. Brovm 
' Coiranunity Research Forum , 
University of Illinois at Urbana 

The issue of children in adult jails and lockups 
, is complex and shrouded in a cloak of long- 
standing myth and. misconception, Research and 
technical. assistance sponsored. by the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
during the past five years has provided clarity 
to the issu^'^and developed promising strategies 
and programs to accomplish the Congressional 
mandate of deinstltutlonalizallon of juvenile 
offenders. ^ While there has been little change 
in the abysmal conditions described by the 
Children's Defense Fund in their pioneering 
study of Children in Adult Jails , the problem 
has crystalized and the future direction clearly 
established. ° 

r 

National scope research has documented the 
national preoccupation with institutionalization 
in the handling of juvenile offenders and the 
overwhelming prevelance in the case of misbe- 
having girls and minority youth. Under the guise 
of "teaching them a lesson" and "getting their 
attention" our Nation has countenanced institu- 
tional abuse far- worse than the child' abuse, we 
so fervently denounce. Given the well-documented 
abuses and grim conditions of the majority of 
our jails and lockups, consider. the following 
facts: ■■ 

-Less than 25'^ of those juveniles 
jailed are charged with serious 
offenses. - . 

-20tare jailed on status offenses 
which would not be a crime if 



committed by an adult. • ^ 
-hi of those jailed have not been 

charged with any offense at all. ; 
-Over 50% of those juveniles jailed / 
• could be released with no increased 

danger to the public safety or 

court process. 

-The suicide rate of children in adult 
^. jails is 7 times greatk than those 
detained in separate juvenile facili- 
ties or the general youth population, 

While most states require sight and sound separa- 
tion of juveniles and adult offenders, the laws 
are loosely construed by state, local and federal 
officials and- poorly enforced in the name of 
administrative expediency and convenience. Juve- 
niles are often isolated by jail officials in 
the drunk tank or isolation cell under the guise 
of separation. Ironically, the ji/venlle justice 
system which 81 years ago sought to take way- 
ward youth under their wing as a "substitute , 
parent" has relegated them, in many Instances, 
to the most abysmal conditions in America. 
The pool from which many jails claim their in- 
mates is the estimated 755,000 runaways, many of 
whom are not seeking the nostalgic Tom Sawyer 
adventure, but are fleeing emotional, physical 
and sexudl abuse. Actions by governmental 
agencies and national organizations are impor- 
tant catalysts for change in the .plight of 
these youth. The problem is pervasive, however, 
and found in every nook and cranny of our 
country. Elimination of the practice of jailing ■ 
juveniles can only be achieved by an Informed 
and concerned citizenry which will address the 
issue face-to-face with local officials in their 
dim community. The state-of-the-art is such 
that rapid progress can be made in this area 
with effective youth advocacy at the local level. 



4 Advocacy 



Reverend Virginia Mackey 
^ National Interreligious Task Force o^i Criminal 

Justice 



In the cause of children in jails, advocacy is 
difficult but'^a necessary task. It would be 
to imagine any, group less able to be advocatg£/in 
their own behalf; hard to imagine any group with 
less power ancl voice than the half-million chil-' 
dren who, :each year, are in our nation's jails. 
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So, advocacy is necessary. But the tendency to 
see ourselves as "Child Savers^" in Anthony 
Piatt's words-, is acute. It is particularly easy 
to be parentalistic about what is best for prob- 
lem children. When we are parentalistic and 
,,when we become 'too zealous, we ignore the very 
real people 'for whoi we are trying to speak and 
act. 

There is a paradox about advocacy for children. 
Most Ameridans have a soft spot in their hearts 
for children, but at the same time, they firmly 
believe that because they are minors in the tech- 
nical sense they do not possess human and civil ■ 
rights. 



As advocates we need tn keep in mind that paradox 
and beware the Child Savers image, lest the reforms 
we seek turn into another monster. The object 
lesson supreme of reform gone wrong: the estab- 
lisljment of the American penitentiary. The prob- 
lem we face in getting children out of adult jails' 
is that we dare not let them be detained for 
longer periods of time in juvenile secure deten- 
tion facilities or let them be placed in inappro- 
priate programs.. 

Over the years some principles of advocacy have 
emerged for me~sometimes out of common sense, 
sometimes out qf bitter experience: 

(1) An advocate should be an ally, not a helper. 
An ally is supportive, not charitable. An ally 
lets the person define his or her own' needs. An 
ally works to empower persons to articulate and 

to deal with the problems they face. (See Instead 
of Prisons , p. 173.) 

(2) An advocate needs to .keep a sense of urgency- 
which is somewhat different than a sense of zeal. 
Urgency is anger about injustice tempered with a 
resolve to effect the change. That sense of 
urgency is best maintained by staying in touch 
and working side-by-side with the peopie who are 
suffering; it cannot be maintained in isolation. 
In this case, it is necessary for advocates to 
stay in touch with the children in jail and with 
their families. 

3) An advocate is one who does homework; one who i 
Is in for the long pull; one who knows more about 
the problem than most of the people who have 
responsibility for it. When you' are prepared, 
people are willing to listen and willing, even- 
tually, to act. 
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(4) An advocate is one who knows how to ask 
questions. In one of his poems, T. S. Eliot said 
th^t the role of "the Messiah" is to "be the one 
who knows how to ask the right questions"~to be 
prepared to challenge any tradition, any power or 
any so-called authority in the cause of justice. 

Over the past ten years, I have been involved in 
ecumenically-sponsored, citizen-based systemic 
change efforts at the' local, state, and national 
level. From that experience, I would cite four 
activities and resources which could be shared 
with those of you who are organizing for change:, 

(1) A paper on "Coalition Building" presented at 
the first meeting of the National Jail Coalition. 

(2) The New York State Coalitiofi on Criminal 
Justice,, which is an amalgam of direct service 
groups , prisoners , . and advocates 'working, with 
legislators and public policy makers. 

(3) Prison Research Education Action Project 
(PREAP) materials produced by the New York State 
Council of Churches. They include a manual, 
Instead of Prisons , workshop formats and a slide 
show "Alternatives for a Safer Society: New 
Responses to Crimes and Victims." 

(4) Our project on Alternatives to Jails, funded 
by Edna McConnell Clark Foundation in which we' 
are organizing in two counties in New York St'ate. 



* John E. Churchville 
American Friends Service Committee 



What does it mean to advocate the removal of' 
children from jails? And, what are the ramifi- 
cations of such ah advocacy? 

Perhaps^ I should delineate first what this advo- 
i> cacy does not and ought not mean. > 

1. It does not and ought not mean that we are 
seeking a euphemistic non-solution to the 
problem of children in jails by having them 

" removed to reform schools,, detention centers, 
youth study centers, or any other form of 
minimum to maximum security holding facility. 

2. It does not and ought^not mean that "we Ignore 
the role that the sysl^ of public education 
plays— particularly as it impacts upon Black, 
Hispanic, and Native American children-- in 
failing to provide quality education and in 
feeding these children into the criminal 
justice system in ever- increasing numbers, 

3. It does not and ought not mean that we accept 
America's economic system as it presently 
exists, without challenging it to provide 
meaningful work at an adequate wage for all 
our young people. 

On the contrary, advocating the removal of chil- 
dren from jails does and ought to mean that 
we are committing ourselves to finding humane 
alternatives to incarcerating our young people, 
and to looking upon them not as statistical 
nuisances, but as human beings having inestimable 



value, 

Advocating the removal of children from jails 
does and ought to mean that we are preparing our- 
selves to' confront those societal Institutions 
that are responsible for meeting/rfie educational, 
social, and personal needs oj/mir' young people, 
but are failing to do so. 

And, finally, advocating the rsinoval of children 
from jails does and ought to mean that we are 
strengthening ourselves to tackle the^ economic 
and social inequities which lie at th'k root of 
this ploblem, 

The ramifications of such an advocacy lead us to 
wage a nonviolent peace offensive against the 
systems and Institutions within our society which 
suppress, and limit the full potential for develop- 
ment Inherent in all our young people. 

The ramifications of such an advocacy call us to 
transform our society. 



shape of the problem of children in conflict 
with the law and have thus contributed to a "new 
negativism." The public, while very concerned 
about youth crime, remains largely unaware of 
the juvenile justice system's inability to 
address the needs of children in a manner that 
is just, equitable, and humane, Advocacy groups 
are, overburdened and understaffed,' resulting In 
a high level of burn-out among the active parti- , 
c^ipants. To be effective these organizations , 
must be constantly revitalized with the, on-going 
recruitment 'and training of "new blood." - 

To develop broadbased constituencies of youth 
advocates requires the combination of a variety 
of disciplines. Those interested in coalition 
building can learn much from, the community organ- 
ization techniques of activist groups working 
towartl social reform over the past two decades. 
Strategy for Change; The Juvenile Justice System 
will review some of these basic community organi- 
zation tactics with an eye to how they might best 
be used by Individuals and groups fighting for 
children's rights. 



Thomas V. Benjamin 

Citizen Advocacy Network/New Jersey 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency 



Advocacy efforts on the behalf of young people 
have been hampered by public apathy to social 
reform, and by the enormous , commitment of time 
and energy required, to bring about positive 
change .in "the complicated child welfare field. 

The media have distorted both the scope and the 



Jeanne Block 

Kentucky Youth Advocates, Inc. 
Introduction 

Kentucky Youth Advocates is a private non-profit 
organization which was established by a group of 
private citizens and juvenile justice professionals 
who aire concerned about the plight of children 
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and youth involved in Kentucky's juvenile justice 
system. KYA has been funded on a "shoe string" 
budget of 60 percent private and ^0 percent public 
monies since we opened our doors in November, 
1977. 

t 

The staff consists of two Eiill'-time paid profes- 
sionals and by graduate students 'who complete 
their field placement requirements at KYA. Since 
we are a citizens lobby for children, our Board • 
of D; rectors is also very active and involved in 
our work. The backbone of the Board o5 Directors 
is the Junior League, of Louisville and the National 
Council of Jewish Women: Louisville Section. 

KYA is a class advocacy organization and so we 
work to. change the policies, practices, proce- 
duref,', and legislation, that adversely affect 
children and youth who become involved in the 
juvenile justice system. 

We arc, working to improve the judicial and social 
services provided to children and youth in 
Kentucky by! 1) conducting research studies in 
specific local juvenile justice issues, 2) devel- 
oping legislation and lobbying, 3) negotiating 
with the state social service agency, 4) providing 
supportive services to lawsuits filed on behalf 
of children, and 5) community^ education. 

KYA's Response to the Problem of Juveniles in 
Adult Jails 



Kentucky Youth Advocate's presentation at the 
Symposium discusses the strategies which we are 
using to remove the nearly 10,000 juveniles per 
year who continue to be held in Kentucky's jails 
in violation of the deinstitutionalization and 
separation mandates of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act (JJDPA). These strat- 



egies include: 

(1) KYA's uniqde contract with the state advisory 
group (SAG) to provl,de information to empower 
them to become a more vital force in deter- 

' mining policy for the youth of the Common- 
wealth. During the last two years, the , 
advisory group has become an aggressive advo-' 
cate which regularly follows KYA's recommen- 
dations by adopting progressive policies 
designed to acSSIplish the goals of .thcj 
JJDPA; 

(2) In conjunction with the state advisory group * 
-and a gubernatorlally appointed task force, 

KYA drafted legislation which prohibits the 
detention of status offenders in county 
, jails. This legislation is part of a com- 
, plete juvenile code which has passed the 
Kentucky Senate and is being considered by 
the House of Representatives this week; 

(3) KYA's successful' e&fbrts at assisting in the 
' development of citizen advocacy groupt in 

three separate counties in Kentucky who are 
petitioning their local governments for more 
humane secure and nonsecure detention services; 

(h) KYA's on-site monitoring of random county 
jails; and 

(5) KYA's current attempts to organize a "Children 
in Jails" Task Force which will be composed 
of decision-makers from all state agencies- 
who have Influence over the incarceration of 
juveniles in adult jails. 

'is 




Doyle Wood 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention 



When Congress enacted the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention in 1974, they incorporated 
three major requirements which states must under- 
take to receive formula awards. These three 
requirements are (1) the deinstitutionalization 
of status offenders and nonoffenders from juvenile 
detention or correctional facilities; (2) the 
removal of juveniles from adult jails, lockups, 
and correctional facilities where regular sight 
and ^ound contact occurs between juvenile and 
adult offenders;. and (3) an adequate monitoring 
system to insure both deinstitutionalization and 
separation occur. Congress also created a state 
advisory group and provides that such group may 
be given a role In monitoring state compliance 
with the JJDP Act requirements. 

The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention has developed many tools to assist 
states in their monitoring efforts. Each state 
has developed a specific monitoring plan and Is 
implementing such- plan. The Criminal Justice 
Council In each state can be contacted tff find, out 

o 
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how your stnto Is undertaking the task of moni- 
toring Jails, detention facilities, correctional, 
facilities and nonsecure facilities. The Office 
of Juvenile Justice and the Community Research 
• Forum has developed a Monitoring' Policy and 

' Practices Manual which Is available to those 
people involved with monitoring for compliance 
with the JJDP Act.- This manual is Intended to 
aid in a consistent and methodical development 
and implementation of an accurate, complete system 
of monitoring compliance to Section 223(a)(12) 

^, and (13) of the Act. ' . 

Many oi>tlons exist for the development of an ade- 
quiate system of monitoring jails, lockups and 
Juvenile residential facilities as required by 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention , 
Act. While the components which make-up the sys- 
tem are generally the same, the type of Information 
will vary according to the needs of the individual 
state. This ranges from states concerned simply 
with monitoring compliance with the requirements 
of the Act, to those who are Interested In the 
broader aspects of the 'monitoring effort. ' 

Any monitoring system for a state should Include: 

- a formal, consistent, and continuous col- 
lection of data from law enforcement, 
courts, the agency responsible for place- 
ment of a juvenile, and the facilities 
which have been used for the placement 

of juvenile offenders; 

— a means of continuing education for youth, 
the public, court personnel, lawyers, and 
law enforcement officers, concerning the 
JJDP Act and Its luplicatlons, and mech- 
anisms established within the state to 
insure thq, enforcement of the Act; 
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^ — one or several iiionitorinB devices which 
assures coiiiprehonflive coverage of all 
refildcntlnl Tncllitiea In which juveniles 
arc placed by the court for an offense, • 
as well as those agencies responsible for 
the placemctu of these youth (police, 
courts, social, services). Coverngc should 
Include periodic visits to each facility 
as well as unplanned spot checks and intur- 
vlews with youth, family, and staff; 

— to facilitate objectivity in the process, 
at least one component of the niohltoring 
system should be independent of the state 

' and the agency responsible for the place- 
ment ; 

— the procpjS should j rovide assurances with 
respect to the privacy of those youth 
whose placement is being monitored; 

— there should be the provision of adequate 
funds to be used exclusively for moni- 
toring activities; and 

♦ 

— a process for the reporting and investir 
gation of official and unofficial com- 
plaints concerning violations. 

Ttie juvenile residential •''icilities Co be monitored 
and those agencies who are responsible for place- 
ment should collectively provide the following: 



— list of the facilities used In the past -. 
for the placbment of juveniles; 

— detailed plans for: 

- the education of uU eiiiployees con- 
cerning the Act and how it will be 
Implemented; 

- the identification of existing or, 
plannqd nonresidential alternatives; 

- the criteria and process urllizcd in 
placement of juveniles; 

- dissemination of information regarding 
the Act and its implementation. This 
should include a written report with 
the name and, number of the person or 
agency responsible for investigating 
violations; and 

- a description of how the facility or 
agency "conducts internal self-monitoring 
of its practices and procedures. 

All monitoring agencies should be assj^r^ipel,; 

— access to all information regarding *juv)|" 
niles in residential facilities; ) 

— a regular and official means to report 
their findings (i.e., inclusion on monthly 
agendas, requirements of written reports 
to the legislature, Governor, juvenile 
corrections agency, court, and OJJDP): and 



— relevant data and information upon request 
of the monitoring agency; 

— accessibility to facilities, files hud 
records, and staff; 



— a means of soliciting and ensuring the 
privacy of reports o^ violations. 

Several options have been recommended by national 
standards 'commissions and various states which 
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are currently in use across the country. The 
options which I am abput to present are normally 
coin()onents of a monitoring system and several may 
:be coupled together to establish a comprehensive 
monitoring strategy and become a basis for the'\. 
development of a monitoring system. 

. — 'State Commission on Juve'nile Advocacy 

— State Advocacy Agency \ 

— Community Advisory Council 

— Monitoring Board 
•■ — Defense Counsel 

— Legal Advocate , 

— Lawyer's Committee 
Legislative Committee 

— Independent Research 

— Grievance Mechanisms 
— Ombudsman^ ■ 

• — Arbitrator 

— Self-monitoring 

— Interim Mo'nitoring Commission 

— Citizen Advocacy Groups 

— Special Intake Unit 

— •Court Monitoring 

— Court Liaison " ' 

— Court Watchers 

— Citizen Monitors 
-^Centralized Complaint Office 

— Volunteer Advocates i 

(NOTE: A brief description of three to four of 
the options was presented orally and a handout . 
describing each option was distributed.) 

Monitoring can, and should be used for multi- 
purposes. These purposes include determining 
compliance with state codes, and legislations, 
.state standards,. polic>, court orders, Federal 
legislation as ^rell as monitoring for quality of 




service and care. A good monitoring system is 
actua-Uy a comprehensive juvenile justice infor- 
mation system which provides feedback on the ^ro- 
^esSl4;g'-o#Vj-uveniles from apprehension, intake, • 
' detention, (tension, adjudication, disposition, 
placement, release follow-up,, etc. 

' Monitoring is the first step and logically the 
easiest part in improving the system. A good 
monitoring system identifies what is happening, 
the problems, the level of compliance with various 
statutes," standards or requirements, and the 
/quality' of care; Although, in simplistic terms 
establishing and conducting a viable monitoring 
system is logically and. relatively easy, if often ' 
meets much resistance because' it shows what is 
occuring within the system. Many people do not 
want others to know what is actually happening. 

.Monitoring is viewed as an 'initial ste^ because 
after the monitoring system is operational it 
shows what is occuring~the next step is to assess 
the situation, then develop and implement strate- 
gies to promote change and improve the, services 
provided to .the juveniles. ' This is the hard part. 

As stated previously during this Symposium, the 
passing of legislation docs not in and of itself 
solve the problems. Legislation alone is not 
the answer to improving the system. In fact, 
many states have "legislation which requires or 
supports the removal of juveniles from jail^-kit 
the legislation is not being implemented. An 
effective monitoring, system must accompany any 
legislation to determine the extent of compliance, 
to determine the effectiveness and efficiency of 
the legislation, and to determine if or how legis- 
lation should be ijodified. 
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Jim Oleson , 

Oleson-Ratliff Research Associates 
Denver, Colorado ^ 



The utilization of citizens- in m^i to ring insti- 
tutions for youth has the potential to be a 
positive force for change, not only in solving 
problems related to these institutions, but 
pushing for standards of excellence. 

This is an area where individual citizens and 
child advocacy "groups can perform a meaningful 
and valuable -service. The state of the art in 
using citizens in this function appears to be in 
its infancy. Some general guidelines may be 
Introduced to provide direction to interested 
citizens or groups. 

A working definition of monitoring is "a process 
of review to .determine a condition or status." 
For citizens, it must go further; their efforts 
should include a plan of action that: collects 
information, gains knowledge from that informa- 
tion, and acts on the knowledge gained. 

Citizens have the right to monitor. They also 
have the responsibility to do it well. This 
responsibility includes: 

(1) Have a goal. It has to be specific. Example: 
monitoring a jail—for what reason? Quality 
of care, sight and sound separation, etc. 

..■ Know whst you are going to do with the infor- 
mation. 

(2) Orientation. Find someone who can orientate 
you to the facility. Know the key functions 
of the program. Be familiar with procedures 

• and process. 



It is not important to know ever/thing; be 
comfortable with your lack of expertise, 

(3) Training. It is important to get training on 
how to be a monitor . Learn how to be comfor- 
table and confident; assume no one wants you 
there; learn how to deal with typical responses; 
manipulation, resistance, patronization, 
avoidance. / 

Be aware of how you feel— inadequate, over- 
whelmed, scared. Share these feelings and 
develop a support system. Identify your own , 
biases; learn how to be objective. 

(4) Structure and methodology— Everyone needs to 
have a role; it needs to be clearly defined; 
all citizens need to know and be comfortable 
with what they are doing, all the- time. 

Ai^ example of one methodology was introduced. 
It includes a four-part process: . 

A) Programmatical standards. All programs 
and or facilities have certain expectations 
or elements that are necessary for them to 
do their work: licensing requirements, ' 
professional standards, statutory mandates. 
'Use these standards or elements as your 
guide. Use theke .as a standard to measure • , 
the program against. Be knowledgeable of 
them and have them available for easy 
reference. (Many times standards aire, not 
adequate; get help to develop some.) 

B) Documentation. All programs should have 
written policies and procedures that define 
and describe what they do'. Compare these 
documents to the standards, identify the 
de^,ic|iencies. ■ 



C) Verification. Do not accept documentation 
as fact, Many programs have good paper, 
but the policies and practices .are not • 

. followed in reality.. Interview the key 
people involved, including youth. Are 
they aware of the policies; are they 
followed? Prepare questions that get 
accurate answers. 

D) Take action. Know what you are getting 
_.lnfQrmation..for..„^ct.on,,.the_.infomten_ 

and get results from your, efforts. 

The methodology was illustrated by examples from 
a .recent effort by Colorado citizens in monitoring 
four residential treatment , facilities for emotion- 
ally disturbed youth., 



Mark Ezell 

Florida Center for Children and Youth 



The Children in Jails Project of the Florida 
Center for, Children and Youth was undertaken to 
examine the children in jails issue' here, in 
Florida. A comprehensive survey of Florida's 
211 county and municipal jails and lockups was 
designed to determine the state's ability to com;;- 
ply with federar guidelines arfd state law pertain- 
ing to the jailing. of children. The jails in the 
survey ranged in capacity .from one bed to several 
hundred beds. The data.was collected over a 
three month period. The survey consisted ■ of -tlr 
following 'three components : 

(1) Telephone Interviews: Jail officials at all 
211 jails were interviewed concerning the 



incidence of juvenile confinement and the 
procedures used to assure separation. -Of the 
^ 211 jails (a) 186'inils were classified as 
' temporary > holding facilities for the purpose 
of fingerprinting, photographing, questioning 
and pick-up of juveniles, 179 jailers indi- 
cated that juveniles had been temporarily 
held at their facilities in the three months 
prior to contact; (b) 104 jails were classi- ■ 
f ied as detentian facilities that may hold 
juv enile s for more than 24 hours; 49 of these _ 
jaiiiers reported that juveniles had been .de- 
tained at their facilities in the three months 
prior to contact. 

(2) Personal, Interviews and Site Visits: Exten- 
sive interviews of the jai! officials and 

a brief tour were conducted at facilities 
that had held juveniles for over 24 hours in 
■ the three months prior to contact. Informa- 
tion was gathered on the incidence of juve- 
nile confinement in adult jails, separation 
procedures, and staffing and supervision 
arrangments. 

(3) Interviews of Children: Children who had 
previously been held in an adult jails were 
interviewed concerning their jail experience. 

In order to examine Florida's compliance with 
these federal guidelines, jail administrators 
were' asked if tjhey temporarily held juveniles at . 
their facilityl . Temporary holding refers to the 
period of tim^when fingerprinting, _ photographing, 
questioning or waiting for pick-up occurs. Jailers 
at 179 facilities indicated 'that juveniles were ' 
temporarily held at their facilities, usually at 
an officer's desk, in an admitting area or in a 
questioning or waiting room,, but some did use 
holding or regular cells. All but 26 of these 



facilities were able to insure that juveniles had 
no regular contact with adult inmat'es during this 
period. Separation was usually maintained by using 
different areas of the jail or through time-phasing 
P|rocedures. Officials from these 26 non-compliant 
jails estimated that 856 juveniles had been tem- . 
porarily held, at their facility during the three 
months prior to the telephone Interview. On an 
annual basis, therefore, it may be estimated that 
several thousand juveniles were temporarily held 
under conditionsi that were inconsistent with the 
Teparat ibh" rlqli^^^^^ 

During the three month period surveyed, the study 
i^dentified 55 jails that had housed juveniles who 
•were awaiting their trial. Of this number, 29 
jails had housed juveniles who were under juvenile 
court jurisdiction, and therefore, subject to the 
federal guidelines. In situat^.ons where a juve- 
nile is being held in jail for over 2A hours, 
guidelines specifically require that sight and 
sound separation from^ adults be maintained during 
admissions, sleeping, eating, showering, recrea- 
tion, education, health care and transportation. 
Furthermore, contact between juveniles and adult 
inmate trustees is prohibited during all activi- 
'ties. Only one of the .29 jails in question- 
Manatee County Jail's female section—could pro- 
vide the level of separation required by the 
federal guidelines, 

In order to develop a profile of children in adult 
jails, data were collected o;i the 185 juveniles 
that had. been incarcerated on the day of the site 
visits. 'The vast majority of juveniles found in 
adult jails were male; only two percent were 
female. There was an equal distribiftion of blacks 
and whites. Given the racial distribution of 
Florida's juvenile population as well as the dis- 
tribution of juvenile arrests, this indicates an 



over-representation of blacks being held in adult . 
jails. The juveniles tended to be older adoles- 
cents with 51 percent being 17 years of age and 
32 percent being 16 years of age. Of the remain- 
ing juveniles, 13 percent were 15 and two percent 
wer 14 years' of age. With respect to the 'offenses 
for which these juveniles were charged, 38 percent 
were felonies against persons, 41 percent were 
felonies against property, three percent were 
victimless felonies and six percent were either 
misdemeanors or violations of probation. In 11 

"-percent-of~the-cases7"the~jdrlers-indicated~that 

they did not know the charges against the juvenile. 

Current laws are maintaining the flow of children 
into inadequate, overcrowded adult jails. The 
millions of dollars which wodd'be necessary to 
construct new juvenile sections in all non-compliant 
facilities would be a poor investment of county, 
city and state resources. Attempts to adminis- 
tratively or procedurally cut off the flow of 
juveniles into these* facilities or to seek, improve- 
ments county by county would only amount to a 
piece-meal solution which has already proven to 
be ineffective. 

Consequently, the most practical solution which 
takes into account the rights of the child and 
the'- protection of the public without requiring a 
substantial expenditure of resources, is the 
removal of children from adult jails.. Juveniles 
who are accused of crimes and require secure con- 
finement pending their court appearance, can be 
held at one of the 20 regional juvenile detention 
facilities'. 

Recommendations for a solution to the problem of • 
children in jails are as follows: 



(1) No person under the age of 18 who is under 
juvenile court jurisdiction shall be held or 
confined in an adult jail. This prohibition 
' shall also include the time period in which 
a juvenile is being fingerprinted and photo- 
graphed. Furthermore, no person under the 
age of 18 who is under adult court jurisdic- 
tion shall be confined, in an adult jail until 
that person has been sentenced by the adult 
court to receive adult sanctions. 



TlfTIM^rsearut'eran™ 

" "r'admisl ion to detention should be improved in 
order to reduce overcrowding\ in juvenile 
detention facilities. Furthermore, courts 
should assure that cases are expeditiously 
processed according to the statutory time 
limits j- and that unreasonable i,elay's and con- 
■-tinuances are eliminated. \ •. 

(3) New and effective monitoring and\enforcement 
procedures for the above two recommendations 
should be created and funded by tf^e Legis- 
lature. ' , 



goal of .keeping children out of jail is one 
t will require the cooperation of law enforce- 



The ^ 

that will require the cooperation ot iavij 
ment, the courts, city and county governments, 
public defenders, state attorneys, state\ agencies 
and the Legislature. This goal should bi Florida's 
highest priority and the first step toward the 
long overdue reform of all jails. 



Jeanette Musengo 

Illinois Prisons and Jails Project 
John Howard Association . 



Meaningful change in t^^e criminal justice system 
or in corrections requires the active involvement 
of average citizens. Leaving all of the policy 
decisions in these important areas to the "experts" 
in the field is an abdication 'of, the responsibility 
that all citizens have for the social institutions 

lreateSljn'~ffieirFeBTf'lo"aearw 
ills. Direct access to prisons and jails breaks 
down tl^e stereotypes and gives an understanding 
of the relative costs in human terms as well as 
in dollars of institutionalization and community 
alternatives. An independent, volunteer citizen 
observer plays a unique role as a third party 
presence and voice in' interpreting the problems 

'and needs to the public, the legislature, and the 
courts. 



Though initially wary, somewhat threatened and 
defensive, corrections professionals in Illinois 
>have recognized the value to them of receiving 
objective feedback and of having a supportive 
constituency for progressive programs. 

Through a negotiated agreement with the Governor 
and the Director of the Department of Corrections,' 
and with the Sheriff on the local level, Illinois 
Prisons and Jails Project, a pa'rt of the John 
Howard Association, recruits and trains volunteer 
committees who make regularly scheduled visitations 
to adult and juvenile institutions.' These inspec- 
tional committes have uninhibited access to' inter- 
view inmates and staff in the living units or on 
their assignments, inquiring into the living con- 
ditions, food service, work opportunities, educa- 



tional programs, medical care, discipline, staff 
training, and manageient. After debriefing with 
administrators at the end of the day, a written 
report of the visitation goes initially to the 
institution and department officials, and subse- 
quently out to the public. 

IPJP/JHA's monitoring role is a departure from the 
many church and community-based groups who perform 
service functions or relate on a one-to-one basis ' 
to prisoners who need assistance during their 
incarceration and/or re-integration into free 
society after f^^ Rather, the project 
focuses on the. policies and procedures which 
affect the well-being of all prisoners, and tries 
to assure decent and humane treatment, as well "as 
an opportunity for constructive activity. 

Through dissemination of the committee's objective ^ 
findings, by means of the published reports, 
radio and TV talk' shows, workshops and seminars 
on criminal justice issues, and outreach to com- 
munity groups, IP JP is attempting to raise the 
public consciousness and to increase public aware- 
ness of the need for new approaches in addressing 
the problem of crime, in particular to encourage 
the use of alternatives to incarceration. 



Joseph De James 

Juvenile Detention and Monitoring Unit 
New Jersey Department of Corrections 



The Juvenile Detention and Monitoring Unit in 
the^ New Jersey' Department of Corrections has two 
primary responsibilities— monitoring New Jersey's 
complaince with the federal JJDP Act and approving 
all juvenile detention facilities in New Jersey. 



In regard to the monitoring function, the unit 
makes on-site visits and reviews admissions to 
all county jails in the State, tp ensure that * 
juveniles are not placed in jails. ^ In regard,. to 
the evaluation and approval of juvenile detention 
facilities, the unit utilizes the New Jersey 
Department oi Corrections' Manual of Standards ' 
for Juvenile Detention Facilities , which was 
written by staff of the unit. 

It shoOld be noted that' 'New Jersey law prohibits 
the placement of juveniles -in county jails and 
our monitoring efforts reveal that very few juve- 
niles are illegally detained in adult county 
jails. As such, the presentation mainly focused 
upon the strategies and tactics developed to ^ 
address the inappropriate confinement of juvenfles 
in juvenile detention facilities and the ameli- 
oration of repressive conditions. in such facil- 
ities. These strategies and tactics are directly 
applicable to removing children from jails. In' 
this regard, the presentation addressed the 
following topics; 

Adrainistrativfe Placement of a Monitoring Unit 

A monitoring unit charged with the responsibility 
to remove children from jails should be a high- 
level unit reporting directly to the Commissioner 
or Director of the responsible agency. .This adds 
credibility to the unit and cuts through, "red 
tape."'! For example, the Juvenile Detention and 
Monitoring Unit is administratively placed in the 
Office of the Commissioner, New Jersey Department 
of Corrections. ' ' 

~ Developing a Positive Relationship with Program 
Administrators 

In many cases, juvenile detention administrators 



or jail wardens are not directly responsible for 
inappropriate admissions or conditions which 
result from lack of funding. Because of this, 
the monitoring unit should be able to develop an 
alli'ance with administrators to address external 
problems, 

— Evaluating' Programs 

A major responsibility of the Juvenile Detention 
and Monitoring Unit is the evaluation of New ■ 
Jersey's juvenile detention facilities.' Docu- ' 
mentation of repressive conditions in certain 
'facilities has been instrumental in significantly 
reducing the number of juveniles admitted to such 
facilities. 

— Interviewing Juveniles 

Although the evaluation process includes inter-, 
viewing the director and staff of the facility^ 
we have found that it is essential to interview 
as many juveniles in residence as possible in 
order to accurately document the conditions, 
admission practices, etc. 

— Developing Documentation and Evidence of 
Violations 

Admission logs, daily logs, medication logs, 
juveniles' folders, incident reports and other 
documents should be thoroughly checked to docu- 
ment inappropriate admissions or program deficien- 
cies. In cases of inappropriate admissions, court 
records should be cross-checked to provide further 
•documentation. . . 

— The Use 'of "Informants" as a Resource Tool 
.When interviewing staff, we inform, them that their 



names will never be used in our evaluation reports 
and th^t tliey have;nothing to fear if they inform^ 
us of violations . Because of the trust' we have 
developed with many staff, on occasion they call 
us to report any illegal practices or serious 
program 'deficiencies,.,^ . 

* 

— The Use of a 'IShocking" Incident to Provide 
Impetus for BroaJ Program Changes 

Ih''one detention center we. evaluated, we found 
that a number of juvfeniles were handcuffed and 
shackled with leg irons. .In another county we 
found that many states offenders slept in the" . 
detention facility if the shelter for status 
offenders had insufficient staff, , In each of 
these facilities, virtually all other program 
violations were corrected because of the public- 
ity surrounding the "shocking" incidents. 

— Use of tlie Media • 

Generally speaking, when negative detention pro- 
gram evaluation report^ have been/published in 
■local newspapers, we have -found pe county offi- 
cials must be receptive to "correcting the program 
deficiencies. 

— Generating Public Support 

Working closely with citizeji groups, church groups 
and advocacy organizations is extremely important 
in addressing inappropriate, admissiras to deten- 
tion or jail and in' correcting dtfillent programs, 

' t f 
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Public Education 



James R. Collier 

Office of Public Affairs 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 



It is a pleasure to be here—to join with all of 
you in' what is a most worthwhile conference, and 
of greater importance, a most worthwhile project. 

I am pleased also to be able to represent the 
University of Illinois, which, as you know, is a 
very active and interested participant in this 
undertaking. As I hope you also know, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, with its flagship campus at 
Urbana-Champaign, is one of this country's most 
prestigious and distinguished .research institu- 
tions. So it is fitting that it serves as 
home base, if you will, for providing you and 
your associates with important and timely re- 
search data— data from which flow various forms 
of technical assistance and other services. • 

My mission today is to discuss media strategies. 
I shall discuss them briefly, and hope that time 
permits a number of questions. 

I-- believe all of you know that public education 
is fundamental to the process of having juveniles 



removed. from adult jails and lockups. Without 
public support, our mission has no chance of 
success. 

A very basic, and I hope obvious, means of edu- 
cating the public is via the mass' media—news- 
papers, magazines, and tadio and television. The 
mass media are well represented at this .symposium. 
For example, we have with us the CBS i!fe1:work news, 
the Los Angeles Times, local Denver/eporters , 
National Public Radio and other otrtlets. 

It is again obyipus that we have a newsworthy 
story to tell, (as evidenced by their attendance, 
by the interest'expressed by many other reporters 
and news organizations not able to attend, and 
by countless articles which have appeared on this 
issue in the past. 

How to tell this story~and keep telling it-is 
our subject today. 

Let me approach the subject fro'.n two perspectives: 
nationally and' locally. Approaching it from a 
regional angle is still another consideration.. 

To be sure, we have an issue— a story— of national 
proportions. Very simply, a national problem 
commands national attention. The question becomes: 
how do we attract or .focus national attention on 
this pressing national problem? The surest way- 
and many think the only way— is through the mass 
media. So, the media play a role of critical 
importance— a most fundamental role. 

There are several ways. At the Community Re- 
,search Forum of the University of Illinois we have 
been discussing these ways for niore than a year. 
We routinely provide information on the mass me- . 
dia, and Barbara Sewell of the Community Research 
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, Forum and I proposed that the Advertising Council 
undertake, or endorse, in our behalf a national 
advertising campaign focused on the problem' or 
Issue. 

Let me describe for you our proposal and what has 
resulted: 

'l. CRF and U of I Office of Public Affairs con- 
tacted the Ad Council in February 1979 and 
sent a proposal. 

2. . We completed a questionnaire, and were asked 

to ineetiin New York, City. A major question: 
what aclion could "the person on the street" 
take in response to the campaign? 

3. We developed and provided the Ad Council with 
a "Citizen's Guide to Action" on removal of 
juveniles from adult jails. 

4. Finally, our proposal was accepted and we 
received the endorsement of this prestigious 
national organization. 

5; We met with several major advertising firms 
to explore ideas about the ad campaign. 

6. We applied for a $70,000 grant to OJJDP and 
received the grant earlier this month. 

7. We expect the campaign to bfe under way by 
late summer. 

It is our idea— our hope—that America and its 
masses will learn ^ tremendous amount about the 
problems of juveniles in adult jails through the 
Ad Council campaign and that individual and 
collective responses and actions will be prompted, 



and that the spinoffs— for the -media, the public, 
for you— will be both grciL and impressive. It 
can become our awakening call; our national focus. 

Before moving on, let me say more about the Ad 
Council.. .because you may be called upon to assist 
us in securing space and time for the ad materials 
and because I want there to be no mistake about 
the importance of this undertaking. 

University of Illinois alumnus Bart Cummings, 
chairman of the executive committee of Compton 
Advertising and a member of the executive commit- 
tee' of the Ad Council, had this to say: 

"This kind of communication is called public 
service advertising. You might well ask some 
questions about it. Who plans? I^ho prepares it? 
And who pays for all that advertising space and 
time? 

"It's a completely voluntary effort supported ■ 
entirely by the advertising industry, by the 
communications industries, and by American busi- 
ness. 

r 

"The Ad Council's aim is to make everyone aware 
of national problems and to encourage voluntary' 
action to help solve these problems. 

< ^ 

"It uses the world of advertising to accomplish- 
these aims. The time on the air— and the space 
in print— that Ad Council campaigns use are all 
contributed free. Newspapers contribute free 
space, as do consumer magazines, and the business 
press. Agricultural newspapers,' black publica- 
tions, college papers, company publications, the 
labor press, religion newspapers— all contribute 
free space. 



"Messages appear free in transit adversiting... 
and in tbe outdoor advertising medium. TV sta- 
tions and networks, radio stations, contribute 
free time t6 carry the campaign. 

"Ad Council campaigns are prepared by America's 
top advertising agencies— for free. The time and 
'talent of their people is volunteered. (Only out- 
of-pocket costs are, charged for.)" ■ 

Let me mention a few of the Ad Council's campaigns 
of notd: 

— Smokey the Bear has been telling us for 
35 years to be careful—to help prevent 
forest) fires. 

— Help Fight Pollution: Iron Eyes Cody, 
the crying Indian, you've all seen him. 

— American families have been taking stock 
in America by buying savings bonds for 
almost 40 years. 

— Child Abuse Hurts' Everybody . Perhaps 
you've seen that slogan. 

— "Make America Smarter" and "A mind is a 
terrible thing to waste" for the United 
Negro College Fund are campaigns done in 
behalf of higher education, 

The Ad Council is just one vehicle, although we 
think a dominant one, that we must use if we are 
to tell our story, ^d to create a better and 
lasting public understanding of the problem. 



Wliat are some other ways? Gathered here in ' 
Denver are various national organizations— look, 
for example, at the 28 groupiS now focusing their 
collective efforts under the National Coalition 
for Jail Reform— powerful public service organi- 
zations all. . We must now come together with 
Judith Johnson's umbrella group to map further 
national media strategies. • 

The point is to attempt' some coordination— some 
centralization, of a national media effort. We 
cannot afford, for example, to have 28 separate 
bodies all trying to achieve tfhe same goal. We 
must work together. We should be able to report 
to you at a subsequent meeting the results of our 
collective thinking—and efforts. 

While we should expect some national coverage 
now, we should work to tie in with the Ad Council- 
endorsed campaign, which, again, will begin in 
the fall. 

Let me turn' my attention now to how you might ' 
function at the local level—in your home 
communities, in your states and regions. After 
all, it is at your level that the action really 
is. We use the phrase "national problem." It 
is that, of course, but first and foremost it is 
a local problem. Juveniles are not held in 
federal jails or lockups, but in facilities in 
your home communities. 

Before discussing or giving you some practical 
how- to-do-it tips, let me urge— and I mean urge- 
that you consider the following: 

. — Be informed on this issue. 
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l^now how to define the problem . That may 
sound too simple, but, believe me, those 
of us operating on the national level have 
encountered difficulties. For example, 
there' have been questions we should have 
had answers- to, but didn't. 

— Know the literature. 

~ Know how to use this literature, as well 
as other resources available to us. If 
you have questions, and need help, call 
us or call other authoritative sources 
who have—or will find— the answers. 

— As a starter, visit the- displays on the 
mezzanine level. Take time to pore over 
the materials in your packet. 

Secure data at your local level. Nothing 
will cause you to lose credibility faster 
than to not have answers to obvious ques- 
tions. 

How does 'one work with the local media? (For our 
purposes we can define local as those media out- 
lets in your community or those throughout a 
'whole region or state.) 

Let me answer that by listing for you some of the 
tools available: 

~ Prepare news releases. * 

~ Prepare, as we did for the national press, 
a background paper— or papers, 



-- Be visiblc-but not a pest-ainong editors, 
publishers, station managers and news 
directors. Meet with 'them. Serve them. 
Respond to their requests. 

— Develop a list of story ideas usinp the 
very human stories there are to be told. 

— Be prepared to respond to criticism. 

— Ask radio/TV stations for public service 
time, like spot announcements. 

. ♦ 

— Most stations have programs devoted to 

discussions of commQnity problem^ and 
needs. Make sure you get your share of 
air time. If they don't have such a pro- 
gram encourage them to develop their own 
30-rainute documentary. Again, you serve 
as an idea person. 

Tliere are numerous other public education vehicles, 
available to you. For example; . 

Organize state events—not pseudo-news events 
but events worthy of serious attention. 

~ Make speeches before the Rotary and other 
civic clubs. 

Seek endorsements, even proclamations* 

— Coordinate your efforts with local police, 
and other law enforcement officers, with 
local government groups and others. 

— Stage your own symposia. 
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Organize tours. 



— visit schools. 

— Perhaps a newsletter would be appropriate 
to serve the Information needs of a mailing 
list you could develop. 

— Posters can be most effective. 
You have a story to tell—tell it! 



Brandt W. Pryor 
Community Research Fo'rum 
University of Illinois 



You may have wondered exactly what information 
should be used in a public education campaign to 
change attitudes and behavior about the practice 
of jailing juveniles with adults. Should you tell 
people that most children in jail are not serious 
offenders? That children in jail are seven times 
as likely to kill themselves as children in juve- 
nile detention? Or, that children in jail are 
, subjected to psychological, physical and even 
sexual abuse? Should you use all three statements? 
If so, which should get the most empjiasis? 

Described below is a coranon-sense method for deter- 
mining exactly what information must be given to 
' people to change their attitudes and behavior in 
the desired direction. By using this method you 
'can learn— rather than guess—what information 
will be effective. By using this method, you can 
avoid wasting your time, energy and money on 
Ineffective public education messages. By using 
thls'method you can design an education campaign 
that can change people's attitudes and behavior, 
and remove children from jails in your community. 
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This method is based on fifty years of theoretical 
and empirical research in social psychology, and 
was developed by Martin Fishbein at the University 
of Illinois. Research using his model in the la^t 
five years ,has proven its efficacy in predicting, 
understanding and changing, attitudes and behavior. 
I am using this model now to study rural Illinois 
voters' attitudes toward the practice of jailing 
juveniles, and toward their performance of certain 
"child advocacy" behaviors which could end that 
practice. 

Why. do people do what they do? Generally, people 
perform a given behavior because they intend to 
perform it. People form this intention for two 
very simple reasons. The first reason is that 
they think the behavior is a good thing for them 
to do. The second reason is that they think 
people— important to them— want, them to perform 
that behavior. 

The first component of a behavioral intention is 
called, the "attitude toward the behavior." There 
are many definitions of the word "attitude," but 
one of the most concrete refers to attitude as a 
"shorthand" of total experience— direct or vlcar- 
ious-with an "object." (This attitude "object" 
can be a person, place or thing, an institution, 
s'et of values, or a behavior; any discriminable 
part of the universe.) An attitude then is the 
sum total of what you "know" about an object 
(whether objectively true or not), and how you 
feel about what you "know." Generally, five-to- 
nine beliefs, and the evaluations of those beliefs, 
are important in forming an attitude. 

Let's say, for example, that the people In your 
community will be voting in two months on a refer- 
endum to remove juveniles from jails. People ■ 
do not have much information about the Issue, and 
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have fairly neutral attitudes towards thoir voting 
"yes." You want t6 change those attitudes in a 
positive direction. Using this model, you learn 
that three beliefs are commonly hald by the bulk 
of the population that is neutraw They believe 
that their voting "yes" will: 1) prevent juve- 
niles from learning criminal behavior from adult 
inmates, 2) raise their taxes, and 3) keep juve- 
nile delinquents from being hurt by adult inmates. 
Let'p say t|iey hold each of these beliefs with the 
same strength (each outcome is equally likely), 
but evaluate them differently. Suppose they have 
a very positive evaluation of preventing juveniles 
from learning criminal behavior, a very negative 
evaluation of raising taxes, and a neutral evalu- 
ation of keeping adult inmates from hurting j,uve- 
nile delinquents. Since these three beliefs have 
equal strength (likelihood), the highly positive 
and highly negative evaluations cancel each other. 
Along with the neutral evaluation of the third 
belief, the sum of the three beliefs and their 
evaluations produces a neutral attitude. 

To change this attitude in a positive direction 
you could change the strength of people's beliefs 
(their perceptions of the likelihood of those 
outcomes). Or, you could try to change their 
evaluations of those outcome beliefs. For example, 
it would probably be very difficult to change 
people's evaluation of the second belief—raising 
taxes. But, you could reduce the strength with , 
which people hold that belief— and hence its 
importance in determining attitude— by showing^ 
that long-run costs (for police, social services 
and unemployment insurance) would be reduced by 
keeping juveniles away. from tha pernicious effects 
of adult jails. To change the neutral evaluation 
of the third belief, you would have to learn why 
people evaluate neutrally the idea cf keeping 
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juveniles from being hurt by adult inmates. People 
might think the juveniles are all "tough kids" who 
deserve what they get, or that the juveniles would 
not be seriously hurt, or both. To change the evalu- 
ation of the belief, from neutral to positive, you ■ 
could give people information that 1)' most juve- ' 
niles In jail are accused of only nilnor offenses, 
and 2) juveniles are beaten and raped in adult 
^ jails, and are. much more likely to conmit suicide 
in jails than in juven^e detention facilities. 

By reducing the strength of the second belief, 
.and changing the evaluation of the third belief, 
the sum of the three beliefs and their evaluations 
would form a much more positive attitude. Yet, 
as mentioned above, people also form Intentions 
to perform behaviors based on their perceptions 
that people— important to them— want' them to per- 
form those behaviors. The model refers to this 
second component of intention formation as the 
"subjective norm." It is normative in that it 
is based on pressures to perform, that are exter- 
nal to the individual. It is subjective in that 
the "pressures to perform" with which the model 
deals are those "pressures" perceived by the *, 
individual. (They may— or may not— have any 
basis in objective reality.) Even though people ■ 
perceive pressure to perform— or not. perform— a 
given behavior, they may not be willing to comply 
with that perceived pressure. 

This normative component of intention then, is 
based on the normative beliefs (i.e., "My mother 
thinks I should vote yes") and the willingness to 
comply with t-hose perceived pressures.' Suppose 
that the people of your community have a relatively 
high willingne.ss to comply with the desires of 
those people important to them, yet perceive 
little or no pressure to vote "yes" in the coming 

{ 

t * 



referendum. To create normative pressure to vote 
"yes," your education campaign could give Infer- 
matlon leading people to believe that those Impor- 
tant to them wanted them to vote "yes/' (Conversely, 
If the people perceived strong pressure to not vote 
"yes," you might want to give Information which 
would weaken their motivation to comply,) 

To return to the question with which we began this 
discussion, "Wliat information should be Included 
in the public education campaign?" we have dis- 
cussed the use of information to change the 
strength or evaluation of beliefs in order to 
change the attltudlnal component of intention. 
We have discussed the use of information to change 
beliefs about normative pressure or the willing- 
ness to comply with that pressure. If there- is 
sufficient change in the attltudlnal and normative 
components of intention, there wlll%e a corres- 
ponding change in the intention to perform the 
behavior.' Five years of empirical research have 
proven the efficacy of this model for the under- 
standing and change of human behavior in a variety 
of settings and circumstances. Given the exis- 
tence of this scientific tool, there Is^ no longer 
any reason to guess about the information that 
should be given the public in an education cam- 
paign. By using this tool, you can determine 
exactly what Information will be most effective 
in bringing about the behaviors yot\ desire of 
the public. 
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7 Changing Policy 
and Practices 

'•Linda Abram 

Community .Research Forum 
University of Illinois 



In response to the federal coordination responsi- 
bilities legislatively, allocated to the Office of 

• Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 

the Community Research Forum, University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign, has conducted a research and 
field survey project focusing on five federal 
agencies: the Federal Bureau of Prisons, U.S. 
Marshals Service, Immigration and, Naturalization 
Service, Bureau of Indian Affairs and National 
Park Service. The policies and- practices of these 
organizations were evaluated in terms -of the dein- 
stitutionalization, separalion and monitoring 
objectives of the JJDP Act. Th^se agencies were 
chosen because, they operate or contract with -correc- 
tional facilities and exercise a ^direct impact on 

• the detention of youth in federal custody. The 
findings from this research indicate that the 
targeted agencies do process a large volume of 
juveniles, and that. they have regulations and 
policies governing the handling of youth which 
are" responsive to the goals of the JJDP Act. 
However, site visits to the facilities and inter- 
views with federal personnel at the central and 



regional leve] indicate that youth are not a 
priority and that the monitoring systems of these 
agencies neither attempt nor oversee any monitoring 
for the identification, treatment, or disposition 
of children in the federal system. Some of the 
critical resource shortages are partially 'set 
forth below according to agency. 

The Federal Bu reau of Prisons 

The FBOP has no juvenile office am' no official 
solely designated in charge of the Handling of 
youth, The FBOP practices for commitment of 
youth have been investigated by the ACLU National 
Prison Project, Bureau-commissioned task forces, 
and Congressional committees. . The Bureau responded 
only with an urgent attempt to "get out of the 
juvenile business" by placing _youth committed 
under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act in 
state detention facilities under contract. As 
of September, 1979 there were 131 juveniles 
remaining in the' federal system. They are con- 
centrated in the California Youth Authority System; 
the Emerson House, a privately owned facility in 
Denver, Colorado; and the Woodsbend School in 
Kentucky. Of the 23 youth in the CYA system, only 
two were residents of or had committed a crime in 
California. This is indicative of the Bureau's 
standard practice of refusal to comply with the . 
requirement of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act that juveniles be detained or committed in 
their home communities whenever possil)le. It is 
ironic to note that though the deinstitutionali- 
zation OJJDP formula grant funds to California 
have been terminated due to the' commingling of , 
children and adults in the CYA system, the FBOP 
allows current placements to. remain thei:-. and 
would presumably continue referrals tc. CiA if the •' 
contract had not been cancelled by the Icuth 



Authority due to overcrowding in the institutions. 
Despite the concern of Native American and chil- 
dren's advocacy groups, Congressional committee • 
■ staff, and the frustration of FBOP's own regional 
officials the Bureau has failed to channel any 
effort into the development of alternatives for 
juveniles committed under the federal statute. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has no officer in 
charge of youth programs. The Law Enforcement 
Chief at BIA stated that "youth is not a priority." 
This attitude is also reflected by the Bureau 
Division of Social Services which can best be des- 
cribed as assuming a position of benign neglect 
towards the, plight of youth removed from their 
homes, and processed through tribal court systems. 
Of the nine reservations visited, there were 
several examples of innovative programs which 
were battling bureaucratic apatjiy as well^s 
traditional, tribal opposition, but these progres- 
sive achievements appear to be attributable to 
the dedication of small groups of individuals on 
the reservations and do not reflect BIA policy, 

^The Immigration and Naturalization Service 

The Immigration laws define a juvenile as 14 or 
younger. For the purpose of placement in juvenile 
as opposed to adulf facilities, "juvenile" is 
defined by state law. In Texas, where' 17-year 
olds are adults, .17-year old prisoners are rou- 
.tinely intermingled with adults, in INS Service 
Processing Centers. 

For the purpose of statistical compilation, juve- 
niles are included in the same category as women. 
The Border Patrol sectors and the INS central 



office have recbds of all illegal entrants 
handled by the Service, but these are never statis- 
tically broken down. It is, therefore, almost 
impossible under the current system to determine 
the number of juveniles in INS custody during a 
given time. 

INS policy directs regional officials to place 
children with /juvenile care facilities. These 
may be'FBOP or U.S. Marshal contract facilities, 
but since these tend to be expensive juvenile 
detention centers in areas of heavy alien traffic 
INS is likely to make arrangements with more 
informal local settings.' There is often rio formal 
agreement with the facility, no standards and, 
therefore, no accountability by these facilities 
to INS. 

U.S. Marshals 

The U.S. Marshals are charged with custody of 
material witnesses though the chain of custody 
between USM and INS is often clouded. There is 
no statistical indication other than in the / 
Southern District of California, of how many juve^^ 
nile witnesses or dependents of witnesses are / 
detained, or for how long. Field interviews j 
suggest that is is not unusual for such children 
to be detained for a period of months, often in 
a secure detention facility where thfey are com- 
mingled with delinquents. The U.S. Marshall do 
not have statistical breakdowns on the number of 
juveniles detained in the 835 jails with \f'hich 
they contract. / 



/ 



National Park Service 



The National Park Service field office/in San 
^Francisco which exercises jurisdictioij' over exten- 
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sive beach' and park acreage iti the Bay area has. 
an informar arrangement with the San Francisco 
and Marin County juvenile detention centers whereby 
the NFS police will take a child but the county 
will assume the expense. There is no reporting, . , 
therefore, ^of the number of juveniles placed in 
secure detention and no way to ass'ess ■ their , 
length of stay. In 1978, over l,6dl> juveniles ■ 
■ were, jcharged by the San Francisco National Park 
Poiice. Nearly half were for offenses such as 
"Suspicion," "all other offenses" or violation' 
of liquor or traffic laws . There is a serious " 
breach of/federal accountability for the disposi- 
tion of these juveniles. 



Mike Kelly ' 

•Juvenile Justice 'Coininit tee 

West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals 



The Juvenile "Justice Committee was established by 
statute in 1977. Its legislative mandate is to 
"visit, inspect 'and interview residents" of all 
institutipns, facilities and places throughout the 
State wherein juveniles may be held involuntarily 
and fo make public reports of such reviews. The 
Committee is made, up of five attorneys who-serve 
with'out compensation, each appointed by one of 
the fiVe' Justices of the West Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals. In December, 1979, in response 
to a juvenile suicide in a county jail and ^several 
shocking incidents related ..thereto;' the Committee 
received funding from the S^upreme Court to hire 
,a' staff and begin a thorougn investigation of . 
juvenile incarcerations'. The Court ■ granted to 
the Committee the power to bring legal action 
againsl^ny facility which did not -comply iwith 
th6 juvenile law. . 



Silnce that time, the Committee has inspected and 
.filed reports on 12 county jails, the state's 
center for the juvenile mentally retarded, and 
all four of the state's juvenile corrections ■ 
institutions. Several of the places v.site^ have 
begun. voluntarily compliance attempts or, in the^ 
case of county jails, have adopted policies pro- 
hibiting the placement of juveniles in the jail, 
including, special juvenile departments of the 
Jails. Legal action is being prepared aMnst 
those few facilities which have refused no attempt 
compliance. ( 

Bas^d on its* firsthand, unannounced inspections, 
the Committee is of the opinion that the main 
reason that juveniles are being incarcerated in 
county jails is the failure of the cirgjit court 
judges to cqinply with the. law. A majority of the 
children placed in jail are charged with a mis- 
demeanor or a nonviolent felony (e.g.j breaking 
and entering). Under West Virginia law a child • 
may be placed in a jail (and only the juvenile 
section of the jail) only if charged with the 
commission of a violent felony. 

Additionally, while those few Violent offenders 
are awaiting trial in jail, the .secure detention ■ 
centers are being overcrowded with children 
arrested' for public intoxication, loitering, 
shoplifting and other' nonviolent, petty crimes. ■ 

In its four months of -gtrrtve existence, the Com-, 
mittee has begun to cause the reshaping of the 
entire juvenile justice system Jn'West Virginia. 
For the most part, it has met with cooperation _ 
from local and state officials. 'The'Supreme 
Court, much to its credit, has stood by the Com- 
mittee and not succumbed to' the isolated occasions 
when an official has attempted to use political 
■influence to dissuade the Committee from its in-" 



spections, findings or reconunendations. ■ 

♦ 

We are confident that West Virginia will soon 
become the model state in the area of juvenile 
law and juvenile corrections. 



David E. Vandercoy - 

National Juvenile Law Center, Inc. 

St.' Louis, Missouri 



Individuals seeking to effect systems reform of 
the practice of jailing juveniles in adult facil- 
ities by use of litigation face the following 
major impediments. First, children in jail are 
effectively denied access to courts and counsel. 
When a child is jailed, the state becomes the 
child's legal custodian. The state, via local 
officials, has caused the incarceration to occur 
and is not likely, to say the least, to advocate 
on oehalf of a child to remove the juvenile from 
the jail. The actual custodian, the jailer, is 
also unlikely to seek legal assistance to effect 
.the removal of a juvenile from the jail. The 
child's parents have often played a role in in- 
volving the child in the juvenile justice system 
and are unlikely to challenge a practice they 
have set in motion. Further, even if the parents 
have not played a role in the process, the yaxei[ts 
will usually be of a lower socio-economic clasSj 
without political clout, and are usually unaware 
of their legal rights or of the rights of the 
child. When one sorts through this scenario, it 



is readily apparent that thfi system requires 
children placed in adult jails to protect their 
own legal rights without assistance. Thus, while ' 
literally hundreds of thousands of children are 
jailed each year, the jailing practice escapes 
litigative attack because the system requires 
children placed in jail to protect their own 
rights. An advocate system is necessary to ensure 
protection oi the rights of such children. Jail 
challenges should include a claim based on denial 
of access to courts and counsel and should seek 
the establishment of a mechanism to insure such 
protection as part of the relief sought. 

The second major problem encountered is the rela- 
tively narrow, impact...of.,. jaiLsuits even. if success- 
ful. Jails are' county entities. It is extremely 
difficult to fashion a statewide challenge to the 
practice of jailing children, since such suits 
usually attack the appropriateness of the condi- 
tions of confinement, and these conditions vary 
from jail to jail. This often means that plain- 
tiffs will not be able to sue multiple county 
jails in a class Action defendant suit, since the 
varying'^ conditions may defeat the class action 
requirement of common facts or legal issues, 
Several possibilities exist which may afford 
broader relief than a suit against one county 
jail, First, look for a state defendant. Some 
states statutorily charge a state agency with the 
duty to supervisee and oversee all , county jail^' 
operations. Regulations promulgated by such 
state agencies are usually openly ignored. If 
such regulations require different treatment for 
juveniles in jail than adults, e.g., separation • 
from adults j litigation predicated on the viola- 
tion of the regulations may be pursued against . 
the state agency. A favorable result in such 
litigation would yield far broader results than 
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nomally available. Likewise, broader- results may 
be available to specific groups of juveniles such 
as nonoff,enders and status offenders, by attacking 
the practice of jailing as opposed to the condi- 
tions of confinement in each county jail. For 
example, litigation^i^ould rely on the principle 
known as substantive due process. This principle 
essentially holds that every person is entitled 
to life, liberty and property pursuant to the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The government may inter- 
fe with these rights for purposes of accomplish- 
ing legitimate objectives (for status offenders 
and nonoffenders, the purpose is to provide rehab- 
ilitation or care and custody). Even if the pur- 
pose is legitimate", the intervention must fail if 
;■ the-means-are counterproductive of the. end sought. . 
Clearly, jailing is counterproductive of rehabili- 
tation or care and treatment. Relying upon such 
rights, litigators can attack the statewide prac- 
tice of jailing status offenders and nonoffenders 
without getting bogged down in issues regarding - 
the conditions of confinement in individual jails. 

Another factor to be considered in ligitation of 
children in jails cases relates to the issue of 
alternatives and cost. Initially, litigators must 
know where the, suit is going with regard to alter- 
natives prior to filing a jail challenge. Further, 
it is absolutely necessary to attack the intake 
procedure practiced by county officials. Analysis 
of such procedures will reveal that most of the 
juveniles detained in the county jail do' not need 
to be detained anywhere. Many such children have 
committed no criminal offense or a minor property 
offense. Forcing defendants to scrutinize the 
intake procedure will assist litigators in selling 
the point that a much smaller alternative wo: 
suffice to meet local detention needs than woul'u 
initially appear if based on prior detention ■ 



numbers. This revelation will also assist the 
creation of alternatives since smaller alternatives 
are obviously much less costly than large facilities. 



Lastly, I want to add a general comment regarding 
the role of litigation. Many lay advocates view 
litigation as a mechanism which is disruptive of 
the spirit of cooperation, of working together to 
solve common problems. Litigation is feared for' 
what many perceive as a tendency to polarize the 
parties. In assessing the role of litigation, 
consider two points. First, the present reform 
movement was born of litigation. In re Gault , 387 
U.S. 1 (1967). Second, the practice of jailing 
juveniles is an ingrained policy which has existed 
since the creation of the prison system in the 
early 1800' s. One of the purposes of the first . 
juvenile court established in Illinois in 1899 
was to remove juveniles from jail. When judged 
by whether the court accomplished this particular 
purpose, the juvenile court system must be rated 



The above touches only a few of the issues in- 
voived in jail litigation. Litigators must make 
decisions regarding: 1) the scope of the chal- 
lenge (i.e., habeas corpus relief. for a single 
child or a broad challenge focusing on the prac- 
tice of jailing children with the possibility of 
benefitting many children; 2) whether the case 
is to be countywide or whether statewide relief 
may be possible; 3) the best forum in which to 
file the suit, i.e., state or federal; 4) the' 
particular circumstances of your client, i.e. , 
status offender, nonoffender or delinquent ,_since 
the legal rights of~each group "vary. Most impor- 
tantly, the litigator must know where the suit 
is going with regard to alternatives. No victory 
can be claimed if the result of the suite is a 
100 bed regional detention center. 
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a failure. Change is only going to occur if 'forced. 
Whether the pressure to force change is legis- 
lative, administrative or litigative, the central 
proposition is that the change will not .occur ' 
unless pressure is exerted. Litigation is a 
viable alternative to exert that pressure anc] " 
force change. 



Donna Hamparian 

Academy for Contemporary Problems 




The Academy for Contemporary Problems is 
ing a study of juveniles, persons under 18, triec 
in adult courts. There are five basic ways that 
juveniles are referred tp adult courts. ! 



(1) In 12 states the maximum of juvenile' court 
jurisdiction extends only to 16 or 17. Juve- 
niles in those states, aged 16 or l), are 
routinely tried in adult court for any offense. 

(2) In all states, except Arkansas, Nebraska, New 
York and Vermont, juveniles can be i referred 
to adult court after a judicial hearing in, 
juvenile court. The' ages and offenses for 
which juveniles can be judicially waived 
differ significantly state by state. 

(3) In some states, juveniles, through their 
attorneys,' can request to be tried as adults. 
This procedure takes several fornis, sometimes 
requiring a judicial' hearing and sometimes , 
being ah automatic process, : 



(4) In most states, specific offenses are excluded 
from juvenile court jurisdiction. These 
o'ffenses range from murder in several states '' 
to traffic, boating and alcohol offenses in 
many states. 

(5) In a half dozen states, the prosecutor or 
prosecutor and juvenile court decide the forum 
for the case. In Wyoming this process applies 
to any offense, in Georgia only to^ capital 
offenses. 

» 

Data have been collected and studied in every 

county in the United States on the frequency -of-- ^ 

occurrence and characteristics of those referred. 
Several states are being studied in-depth to 
address the effects on the juveniles, the juvenile 
and criminal justice systems and public safety 
of such referrals. In addition, policy issues 
were identified and are being addressed in a 
separate volume written primarily by outside 
experts. The data analysis has just begun. We 
have only looked ^at data in a few states, but some 
interesting findings are emerging. The data 
indicate that over 90 percent of juveniles, waived 
are male; that blacks are disproportionaliy repre- 
sented (controlling for population':.ratios) ; and " 
the majority of juveniles waived tq'^adult court 
are charged with robbery and property offenses. 
For. example, in Florida, the offenses that are 
resulting in judicial waiver frpCjuvenile to adult 
court are primarily property of feii'S'es --burglary, 
auto. theft and larceny. Less thaii;,,,ten^per.cent of 
those individuals judicially waiv.e'd|;are '^female " 
and the majoTity of those waived are!^ at least 17 
years of age. In Pennsylvania, ove'i;, a third of 
those judicially waived were charged with property 
offenses. Let me emphasize that these preliminary 
findings are based on data from a few states. 
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The data volume from all 52. jurisdictions will be 
published in late Summer.' 
■■ I would like to spend the remainder of my time 
talking with' you about the 100,000 juveniles 
arrested in Georgia, Louisiana, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, South Carolina, 
Texas, New York, Vermont, Connecticut and -North 
Carolina, l^ho because of the maximum age of juve- 
nile court jurisdiction, of 17 for the first eight 
and 16 for the latter four, are routinely arrested 
as adults, jailed as adults, tried as adults' and 
sentenced as adults, frequently to jails. How 
many of the 100,000 spend time in jail before 
trial or are sentenced to jail after adjudication 
is not known. Are the Ir /ear olds in Texas or 
Michigan so different from the 17-year olds in 
Ohio that we can permit jail for the. former and_ 
not. for the latter? Is it a consistent national 
policy on juveniles in jail to allow, 16 and 17- 
year old juveniles to be held in jail in a quarter 
of the states, but. find the states in non-compliance 
if juveniles are held in jail in the other three- ■ 
quarters of,.the states? .As I understand the 
definition being used by the National Coalition 
for Jail Reform, these 100,000 juveniles and the 
■juveniles referred to adult courts .through judi- 
cial waiver, concurrent jurisdiction, excluded 
offenses and request for waiver, would all be 
defined as juveniles and should not be detained or 
sentenced to jail. 

This needs to be addressed in light of the poten- 
tial conflict with the definition used by the 
Department of Justice and the difficulties states 
would have in complying with this standard. 



Linda J. Gallant ' 

Cok-ition for the Protection of Youth Rights 




1) A statewide legal advocacy ' program in a large 
state presents significantly different issues, 
s solutions 'atid obstacles in each individual com- ■ 
munity. ''A statewide legal advocacy program also 
faces' a constant internal battle between repre- 
-senting individual children 'in individual cases, 
as opposed to somehow selecting the major case 
in bringing in impact litigation to suit. 

• 2) The critical importance of community support- 
s' legal advocacy program does nothing, in reality, 
about the support of community groups who are 
available to monitor, to pressure, and to advocate 
for themselves and their children. 

3) Legislative advocacy— forcing the legislator 
to force the judges to follow the laws which you 
spent three years trying to force the legislature 
to enact in the beginning— everybody seems to 
want to pass the buck. 

4) What happens to the kids once we get them out 
of , jail— do they go to mental health institutions? 
Do they go to coercive residential treatment 
facilities? Do they., go to inappropriate foster 
homes? Do they go to state institutions far from 
their communities? In general, once we try to 
get kids out of jail, how much concern must we 
have with the "alternatives" which are created 

to replace the jails?' 



0 Alternatives to Jail 



Suzanne Smith 

Hennepin County Home Detention Program 



The Home Detention Program provides an alter- 
native to secure detention for youth who are 
awaiting court disposition. The program is 
intended to be short-term and utilizes paid and 
volunteer staff to supervise juveniles on an 
intensive basis when the Juvenile Court approves 
their release from secure detention. The goals 
of the program are: 

1. To provide the Juvenile Court, the juvenile, 
the family and the coiranunity with an accept- 
able alternative to secure detention. 

2. To maintain juveniles released from secure 
detention under Home Detention supervision 
trouble-free In their communities. 

i 

3. To decrease the population of j the secure 
detention center. 



4. To demonstrate that it is both operationally 
and economically feasible to | supervise youths 
successfully outside a securp detention 
facility using volunteer and' paid staff. 



Referrals for Home Detention release are made by 
Probation Officers, Social Workers, Attorneys 
and Community Workers. All referrals are screened 
by the program staff and youth must be approved 
by the court prior to release from secure deten- 
tion. Generally, youth return to their own home 
for the period of Home Detention, although other 
alternatives such as relatives, foster homes or 
shelter facilities may be utilized,, 

During an interview with the youth, parents and 
caseworker, a specific behavioral contract (Home 
Detention Order) will be developed and signed by 
all parties. Violations of this contract during 
the period of Home Detention will jresult in the 
return of the youth to secure de'ention. The 
Home Detention Worker assigned to the case will 
monitor compliance with the contract through: 

1, making a daily face-to-face contact with the 
youth; 

I. making a daily random phone call to the youth; 

3. making a daily check on school; 

4. completing daily case logs and final sumn.ary; 

5. consulting with the caseworker; 

6. appearing at subsequent court hearings to 
report on youth's progress. 

Hennepin County's Home Detention Program was 
initiated in 1975 with grant funds from a local 
foundation and the design for the program was 
adapted from programs in St. Louis and the State 
of Florida. As^the program research has shown/ 
there have been' high rates of success with the 
Home Detention Program and, correspondingly low 
rates of absconding and/or committing a new 
offense. Program staff believes that the success 
of the program rests on the combination of account- 
ability to the terms of the behavioral contract 
and the intensive supervision. Although the 
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program is not appropriate for all youths in 
secure detention, it is an alternative that works 
for many juveniles without causing unreasonable 
, j eppardy to the copuni ty . 

■ ' • ■ 'I 

y 



Mary P. Martinez 

Chief Probation Officer 

8th-Judicial District Court, New Mexico 



In the 8th' Judicial District there has been a 
policy since January, 1957s that children should, 
be diverted fr6in the Juvenile Court process unless 
a definite need for court intervention is denion- 
stratcd, Cpnunitment- to' either of the two correc- 
tional institutions is 'considered, oply as a last 
r>esor,C, for the protection of the public, and 
hopefully for the benefit of the juvenile, hlniself. 

The; District comprises tb-j three most northeastern 
counties of New Mexico. The only common denomi- 
nator for the counties is the great distance 
between communi tie's. The bounty seats are 'about 
a hundred niiles away from each other. Ethnically 
and culturally they are nearly as far apart! 

Whenever possib^ juveniles were releasr to 
responsible 'parents or gua:dians on their agree- t 
ment to appear for preliminary inquiry or intake. 
The problem was that with distances so great, and 
telephones, unavailable, juveniles, often status 
offenders, were being. held -in jails. 



As, early as .'9'i9 an Advisory Committee to the 
Court was established In Taos County. Out of it 
a "Jail Committee" developed in -the 1960's. 
Members were selected from all the child serving 
agencies in the community. Policies regarding 
holding slowly developed and the community learned 
that juveniles could b.^ released without danger 
to the community. » 

In 1975' a pilot Shelter Care Program was funded 
by LEAA which enabled us to hire a third JPO on 
staff, who found and had licensed, foster homes 
which would accept' .juveniles who needed "a cooling 
off period." Success was so great that the State 
funded us for the second year. 

Based on findings of the Shelter Care projcfand 
using the mandate of the Children's Code prohi- 
biting the detention of status offenders of CHINS 
in a secure facility, the Juvenile Holding Facility 
model was initiated in Taos County in 1976 and in 
Colfax County in 1977. 

This program model has been extremely successful 
in rural areas where services and resources are 
limited and the need for short-term shelter care 
is great. The program provides for 24-hoar ser- 
vices to CHINS, status offenders, and alleged 
delinquents awaiting return to their home or for 
' further, disposition. This service is contracted 
with a community agency or family and this model 
has been replicated in .other areas of the state. 
Juvenile Probation fficers provide supportive 
' counseling and referral services, The programs 
are 'presently being funded jointly to facilitate 
administration. 

Both Tao^ and Raton . have experienced a change in ,■ 
provider's. We have learned that the holding of 
juveniles for short periods works well with pro- 



viders using their' own homes to shelter juveniles. 
In interviMng applicants preference was given 
tp persons experienced in providing foster care. 
Juvenile Probation- Of ficers and Human Services 
caseworkers provide counseling, diversion or after 
care whenever needed. 



Jonas Mata 

Community Research Forum 
University of Illinois 



The presentation was given in two parts. The first 
discussed a few of :he planning tasks which should 
be undertaken when developing crisis intervention 
services; the second djLscussed the development of 
ixizM ciiteria for pretrial residential services. 
The presentation's purbose was to focus upon: 
(1) t'le shortcomings general start-up require- 
ments of crisis series, and (2) the importance 
of specific, eligibility or placement criteria for 
pretrial residential and nonresidential programs 
as a controlling measure used to make appropriate 
placement decisions. . ' 

(1) Crisis Intervention Services 

Per3opal experir;ce ,ind research verify that in 
nearly 80 percent c: rhe case:3 studied, crisis 
services tend to b-)^^ and take on an informal ' 
"do-guoder" eff i • v'an.ying .- broad base of 
enthusiasm to ''heli;' bui; not to plan a structured 
and nature progran., Also, programs have -been 
iniptented with little more neod assessment than 
identifying a sizable tiumber juveniles and , ; 



their faiiiilios, In short, the assumption has 
' been' made that if "sjime" need exists with "some" 

support, the nefed uak be large enough to warrant 
.dfe"6epice. 

''Solutions to each of, these problenis are easily, 
stated but difficult to employ, Ikit, hopefully, 
those which I propose to outlint rfill be used as ; 
guidelines 'toward establishing heartier crisis ' 
services, / . , , 

- In the thinking stages of crisis inter- 
vention services, .develop a need assess- 
ment model specifying the techniques to 

' be used for gathering "data, analyzing 
data, a' d reporting it. , Include work- 
plan, timetable, and personnel responsi- 
bilities under each task. ■ 

' ■ ' ■ / 

RESULT: » Avoidance of emotional, do-gooder 
stomping grounds; and the conceptual and 
operational framework of crisis services are 
more accurately focused. * 

~ Develop an iniormation system which is 
closely tied to the goals of the program 
and the crisis operation's manual. Such 
an information system should not only 
verify the complet '"^-^ of goals, but should 
also be useful to ,;nose the how and 
why the goal was a^nieved,^ 

RESULT: Data for 'funding purposes and future 
planning and reorientation of services. 

- Develop program forms, written service 
guidelines, and written and specific 
eligibility guidelihes as clientele ser- 

• vices policies. 



RESULT: Clarity as to who receives service, 
the records to be kept on them, and what 
service they are (Entitled to. 

// , • 
•--(A--detailed-exan!ple cf-each item- mentioned -under 

each guideline is available from the presentur.) 

2, Intake/Placement Criteria . 

, In the past year, our organization has set out to 
■ measure the need for a proposed service ba^ed upon 
two levels of data: 1) social service, law enforce' 
ment and juvenile justice data for at least three 
years to aid in interpreting existing practices, 
and 2) survey data which estimate need based upon 
written *and specific criteria 'for placement in a 
specific program. Together these measures ,are 
used to predict the need for residential and non- 
residential services. Criteria for each service 
type are developed. In cases where criteria 
designating who i^ eligible for a specific service 
by detailing crlturia in regard to who should 
definitely not be eligible for a service, i.e., 
"who is eligible for crisis service vs. long-term 
services, emergency ioster r.ire vs. shelter care, 
and emergency shelhir cau » . secure detention. 
To illustrate the-lfe/o' nf cricevia developed, an 
example of criterici pr. trial secure detention 
will be used. 

••■.■f!r;c detention criieria are developed to reflect 
[k- r.„-ij-jr [purpose of detention, i.e., danger to 

-son ' <;roperty, risk of flight, and protection 
■■^ . our t ;j. 'less. Current offense and legal 
nii'cory information are used to determine eligi- 
bi'ity. The exact wording of criteria changes 
from state to state, but all meet the principle 
of specificity and thereby limit the discretion 
most state statfltes allow, wiiile retaining the 
original intent(s) of the law. 



ITie criteria are, developed with state statutes, 
the state criminal offense code, state court 
procedures or ruling, and national st^andards for 
each respective placement type in hand. The 
-rdevelopment--of.sucli.-criter-ia..occurs-raost. quickly..-, 
with a committee of two or three people, After 
initial development ,r a larger committee of juve- 
nile justice professionals and juvenile court 
judges reviews and makes recommendations, 

EXAMPLE: Criteria fpr detention in a secure 
facility. 

1) Dangerous to person or property: 
Current offense: 

a) Present offenses are the fo^ owing type 
of felony offenses: (list of those 

' . considered very dangerous to person 
and properties); 

Legal History: 

b) Record of ( number ) adjudicated offenses 
' against person or property during the 

past (number ) years; 

2) Risk of flight to protection of court 
process: 

Legal History: , 

a) Records of ( number ) of willful failures 
tO' appear in .court; 

b) AMt not willing to sign a written 
promise to bring juvenile to court 
hearing; 

c) Record of ( number ) absences from the 
home without parental approval for more 
than 24 hours. 



Shirley Coins 

Chicago, lJ|.inol.s 

nonsecure residential programs as a su'ject or 
issue is difficult to address. Everyone does 
not have a similar definition of what nonsecure 
may mean. There is agreement that there should 
be alternatives-wliat should they 1 ■ 'f^i the ques- 
tion. This question encompasses avi-as of adminis- 
tration, fiscal, and programmatic concerns. 

There are examples of systems, i;tich as the nation- 
wide foster care system, that have been far more 
damaging to youth tkm they have helped. Anything 
to be planned iiius" l>r a temporary condition— a . 
stopgap measure. Permanency for a child should 
be the goal, n^t the forgotten objective to be 
forfeited and replaced by an existence of root- 
less insecurity. 

Even though the problems and issues are complex, 
a better system is possible. Large bureaucratic 
systems do not seem to be the answer for providing 
quality care. There is no cohesive system of 
care for children. It seems in actuality to be 
a patchwork of inconsistency, conflicting, com- 
peting organizations, Irs and procedures, a maze 
in which children often get lost and are jeopard- 
ized both physically and emotionally. Coordina- 
tion and cooperation, along with a comprehensive 
planning process must be established. 

Beyond this; children need advocates to serve as 
role models, to be the liaison to thfi court, 
family and program when and if appropriate or 
necessary. Children are afraid of and confused 
by the system and learn to hate easily if this 
anxiety is not abated. 



Judy Nogi', Levin 

.Foster Parent Recruitment Center 
Denver, Colorado 
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Foster care is one alternative to detention. It 
should be looked at in conjunction with prevention, 
diversion, crisis intervention, family counselling, 
independent living, home detention, and shelter 
[acilitiuri. Several advantages of foster care 
are: the. environment is home-like, it is cost 
effective,' there is a minimum of peer pressure. 

The Foster Parent Recruitment Center developed 
after my personal assessment of needs as gained 
through my eiglit years experience as a foster 
parent of teenagers. 1, then, checked the validity 
of the need for recruitnicnt and support of foster 
parents within the community-police, courts, 
other foster parents, social services, detention ' 
centers, shelters, youth advocates. In my re- 
search, I discovered that 1,500 Den'" r metro- 
area youth had been detained inappropriately in 
78-79 due to lack of alternatives. During Hiat 
fiscal year (1978-1979), the:.- were 650 certified 
foster homes i- the metro-area," with perhaps only 
15 of those homes for teens. Counties cited a^, 
need for 300 more foster homes. 

The Center recruits foster parents for teenagers 
through a continuous, organized media approach 
utilizing all available free media, including 
public speaking, newspc,:ers, TV, radio, magazines, 
bank displays, posters, and brochures. Content 
is composed of !"actual information and experien- 
tial information. The Center also assists parti- 
cipating counties in'' the support of foster parents, 
including (possibly) assistance with orientation, 
training, implementing a "buddy" system of volun- 
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teer foster parent crisis support, foster parent 
groups, among services, The selection and train- 
ing of foster parents is the mandated responsi- 
bility of oach county department of ^social ser- 
vices in Colorado, and we do not participate in 
tk selection at all. However, we do provide 
tt hnical assistance to counties, if requested, 
to help with orientation a il training, 

Although ^hort-terni foster 'homes for teenagers 
are a priority, it Is by no means the onl}^ prior- 
ity to the departments of social services. Chil- 
dren's problems do not always disappear after 30 
day^s, and most participating counties are inter- 
' csted in developing both long-term and short-terra 
foster care for appropriate youth, ^ach county 
has its own mechanism to determine that youth 
appropriate for foster, care cannot go home, are 
no danger to themselves or others, and may be 
misdemeanants. The Center does not place any i 
children. 

I am concerned that unless we, deliver good alter- 
natives to jail with ade'quate community resources, 
we are condemning the very children we are trying' 
to help to situations for which the're can be more ■> 
abuses, and those abuses will be more decentfal- 
ized and harder to eradicate with advocacy. 

' ' ^ ' • ■' ■ 

To utilize foster care, one might do well to: 

begin with whatever resources are already avail- 
able, involve 'experienced foster parents, recog- 
nize short-term foster care; as just one aspect, 
utilize available information already in existence 
such as Child Welfare League Training Information 
and the National Foster Parent Association. . - 

To insure _the quality of foster care, I would 
recommend: statewide miniiiium requirements for 
orientation and training complete with sugges' d 



materials; utilization of foster parents in juve- 
nile justice planning; neighboring counties pool- 
ing resources; outside monitoring; and arbitration 
of complaints of abuses in all types of out-of- •' 
home placements, and notiflcatlQn of this resource 
to parents, foster parents, and youth; and ^ihlic 
education concerning foster care. 



, Richard W.> Saiiimons ^ 

I 

Family Advocacy Council 
Auburn, Maine 

In assessing the present state of ;children's se!*- 
vices in this country, and in looking towards / 
methods of educating citizen's groups that are 
to serve as advocates for improved services, 
must, I feel, be somewhat specific and directive 
as to what we, th^ "professional advocates," view 
as lacking in our present system knd what ingre- 
dients need to be introduced intcj' future programs 
to make them more responsive to the needs o^ so- , 
called ^disturbed and deviant youngsters and their 
, familijes. . It is far too simplistic, and serves 
merely to perpetuate empty,' liberal, reform rhet- 
oric, to continue to demand eith'er the emptying *^ 
of, institutions or the improvement of institutional 
living conditions. It is also liaive to, think that 
"through something called "public education" we 
^will begin to change attitudes within a general 
'populus that is basically reactlionary, at best, 
apathetic. If citizen's groups and professional 
advocates are to move beyond the "fiery caution 
and crusading inertia" that characterizes so many 
1970 'p reform movements, t^esi groups must become 



actively involved in establishing standards (nml 
if necessary setting up prograiiia themselves) for 
cuiiiniunity programs that serve the most difficult 
and most disturbed youngfiters and families in our 
system. Tliey must accept, u priori, that theirs 
is an unpopular movement, that Qonsensus as to 
its appropriateness Is irrelevant (and often an 
excuse not to do it) , and that the personal and 
professional risk is immense. We .-must accept 
that no only do we live in conmiunitles that ha^e 
no desi J to interact w'ith the schizophrenic, 
the delinquent, the autistic, the retarded, ■ ^ 
al, but we are also faced with profes.^lonnl 
vice communities that have become extremely com- 
fortable in avoiding those youngsters and familiey 
■ that prove difficult to deal with and who are 
unresponsive to our exceptional professional in- 
sights and interventions. 

Public funding continues to support private agency 
programs that have entrenched within 'their systems 
.those very ingredients that undermine any serious 
commitnfent to serving the truly diificult young- 
ster and family. In order- to impact that system, 
we must first identify those ingredients that 
•' restrict change, and being off'ered (and actively 
establishing) alternatives that will establish, 
once and for all, the right of all individuals, 
regardless, of their degree'of disturbance, to 
live the highest quality. of life possible in an 
open community environment that stimulates them 
to function at their highest capacity, and yet 
provides protection from those* areas in which 
they have an overwhelming vulnerability. These 
individuals, that are presently locked up in our' 
training schools, our state hospital's, and our 
institutions for the retarded are our primary 
tools for educating the general populus. Until-^> 
these people are'released, and until their input 



becomes a reality of day-to-day community life, 
our commui^lties will remain insulated and unedu- 
cated. 

W 

This is not new information for any of you--you 
have known this for, some time and have acted upon 
it In' a variety of ways both professionally and 
personally. I merely reiterate it, and provide 
the attached guidelines, in an attempt to encour- 
age you to use vhatever energies and influence 
you have to begia immediately establishing now 
alternatives in the community that will not only 
"advocate for," but will begin to provide "service 
to" those individuals in our society that are void 
of alternatives, and thus destined to a life of 
loneliness and despair. 

In the following chart under the headinj}' "Tradi- 
tional," I have outlined what I feel are the 
ingredients within programs that make true change 
' impossible. Under the heading "Change Agency," 
I have offered alternatives to these ingredients 
that can be utilized in establishing new standards, 
for programs th: ;in begin providing care in the 
community for inuividiials that are presently^v 
institutional] :;ed or receiving no services what- 
' soever. I look forward to your feedback regarding 
some of these suggestions. 



Traditional ^ ' 

— Conditional care-will care for you "if." 

~ Youngster responsible for adapting to program— 
if unable to adapt, youngster is discharged. 

~ Selective intake policies 

— Homogenous grouping for purposes of utilizing 
group control devices. 

~ Emphasis on pathological aspects of child- 
disability model overdefines dysfunctional aspects 
of child, and thus serves to insulate staff inter- 
actions with child around normal,, everyday expec- 
tations. 

— Overly controlled environment with regard to ' 
stimulus for dealing with normal., everyday, routines. 
At; sam^ time, a lack of. control with regard to 
seriously stressful inputs— assault, seXual' aBuse^ 
isolation,, etc. 

— Family seen as problem— resistance to working 
with entire family. Inability to allow family 
to function at^whatever level possible and feel 
good about it. Subtly judgemental with resultant 
increase 'in guilt for both youngster and family. 

T- MBO approach to t,reatment— artificial expec- 
tations regarding length of RX, cost, etc. 

— Stagnant funding, i.e., all kids funded at ' 
same level. 

— Avoid conflict with community— good public 
relations. » ^ 
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C Jiange A gency 

— Unconditional care— will ciare for, period. 

I — Responsibility of program to adaiit to needs of 
. lyoungster— program will reject pieces of behavior, 
, not entire person, 

) 

— Open intak*^ policy. 

~ Heterogenous grouping to stimulate' for normal 
environment; individualized living arrangement. 

— Emphasis on child as total human being with 
same basic needs as any human child. Pathological 
adaptation put in perspective of total human 
existence rather than seen as all-pervasive 
character. 

— Normal environment^ established that allows 
child to act out within safe limits. Routines, 
Limits, and Anchor Points. Kids exposed to normal 
variables of everyday life— staff available to 
assist youngsters in making real-life decisions. 

— Family dealt with— accepted as primary future 
support system at whatever level they and young-' 

■ ster can tolerate. Nonjudgemental, extended 
family relationship ideally between staff and 
family, " " ; 

— Serve and support as needed— advocate for 
ongoing support. 

— InoijT^al programs prescriptions--^each child' 
funded individu'ally based on actual itemized 
costs. 

— Accept reak-t^/O'f program as community change 
. agent and accept the inevitable discomforts that 

must occur. for real change to occur. 
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Secure Detention 



Michael J. McMillen 
Commuflity Research Forum 
Univefrslty of Illinois ; 



It/is often the case that the availability of 
secure' 'detention bedsgace is viewed as a cure-all 
place for most of the ills which beset the jW- 
nile justice operations of many jurisdictions. 
"If, we only had detention bedspaces/' I often 
hear from local juvenile authorities, "we could 
do a much better job of handling offenders." 
While this is probably true to some extent, the i 
proposition 'completely ignores the fact that 
almost .anything would be better than the practice 
of placing^kids iiijails. And besides that, to^ 
propose uskg suitable secure detention facilities 
as a final goal is to totally disregard the poten- 
tial for- accomplishing sometTiin^ which is of 
superior benefit, not just better. 

» 

What it boils down -to. is .that: people feel safer 
^ with doors [hat can be locked, and it is certainly 
more expedient and simpler to set a kid down, 
turn the key, and deal with the problem later (at 
a more convenient time). .HoWever, as with most • 
other goals worth achieving, the easiest way, the 
way which seems to offer the least line of resis- 



tance, is not necessarily the best or most fruitful. 
Time and effort must be spent in the most effi- 
cient and productive manner possi^tle to achieve 
worthwhile results; and in the case of most juve- 
nile offenders, that time in whiclv effort can be 
best invested are the critical moments when a 
young person^enters into the justice system. ' 

It is incumbent upon all local authorities who 
wish to provide the best and most correct services 
available to youthful offenders to tjioroughly 
analyze all factors which led to a Juvenile's 
referral to the courts, This must be done imme- « ^ 
diately during his intake into the system so that 
appropria'te fourses of action can be determined 

. and acted upon. It is also necessary to perform 
this function at once so that appropriate confine- 
ment As avoided. Secure placement in an appro- 
priate setting is, after all, far more expensive 
than non-facility alternatives. So even if we 
eliminate such matters as altruism, illegality 
based on federal legislation and court cases, and 
social conscience as the motivating forces behind 
reducing secure placements, the practical matter 
of doUars e,xpended remain intact. I am not sug- 
gesting the former issues are not important. They 
should be the decisive, considerations as in most 

'capes. It is just that "getting the most bang 
for the buclJs" always seems to be a root-tissue 
which must be confronted. n 

I 

To this end, it is simply not enough to say that 
this or that juvenile must be confined because 
he will be a danger to the community,, or will 
flee prosecution, if he is not placed securely. 
How can this be known ahead of time? Does a 
child's demeanor at intake somehow enable- us to , 
predict his future activity? Hardly. Often, the 



worst sort of offender, knowing the little bywiiys ' 
of the system, b'ehave in the moat docile fashion, 
wlillc the kid picked up on some piddling charge', 
scared out of his wits, violently overeacts. 
Placements based on such behavior .work at times, 
but are not reliable predictors. , Many juveniles 
will still be placed inappropriately. • 

Is tlie nature of the offense an acfequate gauge of 
a juvenile's willingness to commit new acts or 
flee prosecution? Generally speaking^ no. A 
first-time offender is not necessarily prone to 
criminal activity, and supervision outside of a 
facility will usually be* enough to keep the situ- 
ation under control. Is jailing an appropriate 
response to a traffic offense? Is a kid who 
sasses his parents a serious security risk? Hust 
a juvenile running away from a bad situation at 
home be thrust into the usually far more inhos- 
pitable and regimented ./on fines of secure cystody, ' 
jiist because it is the easiest way to keep hini 
off the road while parents ore contacted? Sadly, 
this is exactly Miow such cases are handled in 
many jurisdictions, though' very rarely can the 
answer to any of these questions be an unqualified 
"yes." Jhere is always another course of action 
whicli could better benefit the child, the com- 
munity and the system. ^ . • " 

The problem, tl(,en, is ro develop an efficient 
method' for de/erraining at intake just exactly 
which youths ire in absolute need of secure custody. 
The Natiopal A\|visory Committee and the American 
Bar Association have both come .up with objective 
guidelines which might be used to make this deter- 
mination.; And while these spe^fic placement cri- 
teria-may not be realistically implemented in- * 
every jurisdiction due^ various experiences, at , 
ieast one study has/6eraonstrated that, where such 
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criteria are used, it is possible to predict with 
d fair degree of' accuracy which juvenile can safely 
bo han lied outside the confines o'f a secure facil- 
ity, i.e., with no recurrent offenses or flight. 
In'Mienrly' every community, where such criteria 
liavc been, applied, the required number of secure 
bedspaces are reduced substantially. The object, 
in any event, should be to develop a rigorous set ' 
of guldelinesi' leased on offense, current legal; 
status, and past history wlilch can.be applied in 
eacli case to verify, the real need for secure 
•placement. It can be stated unequivocally that 
[the use of objective placement criteria, in com- 
jbination with intensive crisis intervention and 
counseling services at intake and alternative non- 
residential .services, will drastically diminish 
the use of and need for secure bedspaces. 

Now, once this assertion is accepted, it becomes 
possible, to analyze case records and project actual 
number of bedspaces which should be developed by 
each jurisdiction. This should be the second 
pliasc of any correctly .organized planning process. 
The first^ phase is the recognition that problems 
in 'the juvenile handling process exist and the 

. decision that something must be done about them. 
Once this has been accomplished, the second step, ' ^ 

-needs assessment, is begun;''- All available infor- 
mation leads to tfie conclusion that the greatest 
number of juveniles who come into contact with 
the courts can be handled without the need, for 
removal from the home setting, or at least without 
secure facility placement. This is why the greatest 
concentration of services must be directed toward 
developing 24-houri intake screening services and 
appropriate alternatives. Needs assessment will 
generally indicate that the availability of 2^- 
hour screening, suitable^ alternatives and the use 
of objective placement criteria will- virtually ■ 

i\r. 



olinilnntu the neod for-'Jiccuro bedspacc cai)iiclty. ' 
llowcvex, there. Is o very rcuil cliffereiiCo'beKweon 
virtual elimination and total elimination of the 
iJecd for .secure ciiatodyr Sometime, sojne place, 
even in the most effid'ent and progressive Hy.steiiis, 
secure placement will be required, Still, the 
■idea must be forcefully dclven home 'that any secure 
bedspaces should be but; the tiniest component in 
a whole continuum of justice-related service cnpa- 
btUtics, It should; never, be the end-all and be- 
all. to' which all efforts .aro directed. The types 
of alternatives and services wHich must be the 
object of concentrated developmental efforts wUl 
be better described elsewhere in these proceedings. 
Myjjoint, simply, is that buildings,' especially . 
secure facilities, can never offer a cwpjete ^ 
solution to justice system problems as they arc ,a 
response to what should be only .tJie smallest por- 
tion of an effectively functioning justice system's ^ 
needs. 

So, okay, despite a thorough investigation and 
. consideration of all possible alternatives, whidi 
is the third step in the planning process, a need , 
for a specific number of secure bedspacSs can be 
justified.. The decision' is made to construct a 
^building which will be regional' or locally based 
depending on population distribution and total 
beds required. Usually, considering stafflnj^' and 
program costs, a secure facility is a fiscally 
responsible proposition with no fewer than ten 
beds, and becomes more economically sound at 15 '-P 
to 20 beds. A single 16-bed facility is a -more ■ 
viable venture -than two eight-bed facilities. 
Individual jurisdictions which can support no more' 
than a few bedspaces must_seek to join forces with , 
neighboring jurisdictions with similar needs. 
Secure facilities should not exceed a 20-bed capa- 
city-figure as staffing becomes 'cumbersome and ^ 
individualized programming suffers.. 



Ileforc , the first poncil stroke of the building 
designer is net to paper., ^t is absolutely essen- 
tial that a thoroughly considered opern.tionai pro- 
gram be developed. A daily schedule foV residents, 
[ncluding all potential activities and Htaffing ^ 
patterns, must be estjahU>flied. Environmental ^ 
requirements must al.^o be incorporated in this 
pre-dosign package. Descriptions of tlie uses of 
the various spaces shoul^d also be included,'^ A 
building design, you see, can only be as good as^ 
the performance requirements which are presented 
totthe designer. Any gaps In the functional/ 
environmental program will in all probability 
appear as full-scale deficiencies in the final 
building configuration. A jurisdiction cannot 
just sit back and relax, .once tlie decision has 
been made, andj:ell a desiper, 'Okay, build us 
a'bullding." Every care must continue to be, 
taken to ensure the final product fulfills ever/ 
foreseeable future need in full measure. It is 
only with con tinlliin^; input to the designer about 
every phase of projcici^^djaciiity operations that 
a'bullding can succeed, and then only by providing 
staff with every opportunity to conduct a- wide 
range of necessary activities and services. . 

If ;i have left the impression that there is a lot 
o'f work involved in initiating good, beneficial 
services in which s^ cure facilities play a small 



, ^American Bar Association Standards , National 
Advisory Committee S tandards, American Correctional 
Association Standards " and Residential Environments 
for the Juvenile Justice System by the Community 
iResearch Forum all contain information regarding 
advanced, state-of-the-art practices related to 
the design of secure residential environments. 
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pnrt, that is because Chin is abi|olutoly triic' 
Smoothly functioning programs do not appear In 
the Juvenile justice structure or on drawing boards 
overnight via Bpontancous generation, But in 
nearly every instaifco, with enough effort they 
can be aclilevod, The excuses bandied about by 
locjil officials for their unwillingness to investi- 
gate all options, to concent "gtc instead on secure 
detention facilities, become wearisome through 
'repetition. I'All those programs will cost too , 
much," is the frequently used rationalization. 
Yet, the expense involved is certainly less than 
the cost of secure facility construction and 
'operations, and that expense seems acceptable. 
"We need new detention facilities because we 
don't hold a lot of kids who really need it," is 
another oft-repeated plea. But until someone is 
abTo to demonstrate that all those kids who were 
released went out and terrorized tiie town, T will 
remain unconvinced that detention was necessary. 
No, I think these and other excuses are simply 
expedient rationales which seek to conceal the 
fact that, for whatever reason, a well-organized 
juvenile service- providing capability is con- 
sidered jiist not worth the effort or i's beyond 
the capacity of available staff. 

As an architect, it would seem I should be in 
favor of all new construction that can be gener- 
ated. ,J5ut even if we completely eliminate tfie 
matter of nagging social conscience, it is hard 
for me to accept design based on limited program 
planning. Good design, is always an effort at 
problem solving. In the case of juvenile justice 
services, the best solution^ only partly involve 
an actual structure. Good design also depends on 
complete 'knowledge and familiarity with all func- 
tional requirements. Without. this, and with 
Inadequate prannl,ng, buildings end up being little 



more than expensive white c?ophantB, a' burden for 
tlicir owners and users with little chance for 
worthwhile accomplishment, This can hardly reflect 
kindly on the design profo,s9ion or the court sys- 
tems which spawned such structures, i\\u\ it cer- 
tainly presents no lustrous imago for any iiiviUvcd 
group or individual professing to be concerned with 
the wGlfarc of our younger citizens. • • 



Miclifiel F. Bigley 

Detelition Services, New York Stntb Executive 
Department, Division for Youth 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

There is no doubt that jail placements are not v 
good child care,, Jail placement is only' defend- 
able when the community requires protection, and 
there Is no alternative available. However, ve"^ 
few jail -placements are', in reality, defendable 
as community protection and secuijo juvenile . 
detention Is a viable, cost-effective alternative. 

Secure detention guarantees the^coiiiunlty the 

protection it deserves and once an area has a 
^secure facility, jail placements should be statu- 
. torily restricted. Similarly, secure detention 

should be restricted to Juvenile Delinquents, 

and exclude Status: Offenders, a 

Designing a secure detention system on a state- 
wide basis, several interrelated factors ^should 
be considered* 

I 

First; as a planning factor, l^at is the general 
youth population? Where is it located? What is 
the juvenile arrest rate? What is the juvenile 
petition rate? How many jail placements of juve- 



nll(!» (iru currently boliiK iiiiidc? How loiif, dooH 
tt U\k to complete the court \)mm im\ In that 
time period kntutorily restricted? How lonp, 
docfl It tiij;o to place i\ Juvenile in tlie moiit 
frequently 'ufied trentment .facilitie.'i? Moat 
' important, what alterni^tivea to detention exifit 
in the 8tatc/reglon/etc. 

With this Information It is posfiiblc to predict 
approximately how many youths will be detained, 
using the' natignal standard of ten percent of , 
petitions, modified by local practices. These 
local practices include police and probation 
diversion programs which would raise or- lower the 
petition rate compared to the youth population. 
Tliose agencies' ability to divert youth depends 
largely on the availability of intervention pro- . 
grams in "the community. Similarly the numbcr'of . 
youth securely detained wfll be determined largely 
by the size and capability of the nonsecure • 
detention system. This concern for alternatives 
Is graphically demonstrated in the statistics 
which indicate that of the children placed in 
jail, only ten percent were accused of crimes 
against persons, with 20 percent accused merely 
of status offenses. 

'.^ • , ' 

Once the number of youth to be detained is ascer- 
tained, facilities need to be developed. Secure 
'^facilities' are required to have large internal 
• programs including education, recreation, medical 
and social. service components. For this reason 
facilities should be at least 15 beds to- support 
the' program costs. These facilities should be' 
kept as small as possible, and certainly not 
larger than A()-50 beds. The facilities should , 
be located near population centers, ^nd assigned 
regions based on a combination of travel needs 
and probable use rates. 



The niiiiil)i.T of mliiiiti(ili)nii to a iiocure facility 
cannot predict bud opacc need without, iioiiie idea 
of lenj'.th of Htay. In Nt'w York the /ivornHo lonp^th 
of Htiiy in mm detention in 13 kp, In iioine 
arofiH within the Htate the len}',th in im high an ■ 
30 days, SliiipViiitically, a 30 bed facility can 
accommodate 360 ndmliiHions if they roiiialn 30 dayn 
each, 180 if they' stay two months each, and 1,560 
if they reiiinin one week. Hnxlm lengths of fitay 
should be statutorily Imposed to protect the child 
and the system from neglect since detention fac^ll- 
ities arc not designed to provide treatment.. 

I 

In areas when low use rates make the region 
unmanageable, large' satellite holdover fatilities 
may also be useful.. The secure holdover facility 
lias a maximum length of stay of 48-72 hours anj^ 
a maximum capacity ^of three. It should only bo 
J)ermltted In areas at least one and one-half hours 
driving time from the regular secure detention • 
facility. The only requirements in addition to 
adequate square footage are the a^lity to shower, 
feed and supervise new admissions on a ■24-hbur 
a day basis. No program is required because of 
the short period of time youtlis.are in residence, 
These facilities need only hj staffed when some- ^ ' 
one is admitted, and therefore the overall cost 
is very lowi The, "facility," two sleeping rooms, 
an open "dayrooni" and a bathroom all within a 
secure perimeter are all, that are required, and 
this space can be located in.vlrtually any type 
building—preferably already government owned. 
The staff can be developed from volunteers in- « 
eluding police, probation officers,, social workers, 
college students, etc., who can be' listed and 
called as necessary whenever a youth' is admitted. 
Some areas may want to hire one full or part- 
time person to coordinate the list of volunteers, 
and stdff the facility the first eight hours, but 



those types of decisions can only be made from a 
specific data base, 

This combination ,of, institutional 'and holdover 
secure utilities* allows every locality to have 
access t^cost effective secure detention otj a 
regional basis and eliminate the major excuse 
for youths being placed in jails.* 

An important concern in creating any facility, ■ 
but especially secure detention facilities is 
a! uring appropriate use. The, agency that admin- 
isters the facility should never be a law.enforce- 
.^ent agency. This separation requires that the 
adminikering agency have a' 24-hour screening 
•and referral capability, but Insures a "checks 
and balances" protection for both the system and 
the children involved, 

SECURE HOLDOVER FACILITIES: . APPENDIX A 

A secure holdover facility is deigned to provide 
•iniinediate access to secure facilities 'in area^ 
which cannot support an institutionally sized . 
secute detention facility. The maximum capacity 
and lengths of stay are limited to sucli a degree 
that no program is required, staff wojrks only 
part-time as needed and the facility can be > 
located in almost any type building. A 48-hour 
holdover facility mainly serves local police 
agencies. It provides police with a place to drop 
off arrested' youfh pending court appearances. It^ 
also permits the court, to avoid early morning and_ 
late night transportation. Children in court 
late in the day .can be remanded to the holdover 
overnight and transported -to a regular detention 
facility in the mohing. Similarly, children 
due in court early in the morning could be brought 
to the holdover from a regional facility the day 
before. , ' 



\ 

^ ' ■' ' ' 

In New' York 5tate, the Division for Youth's 
Detention Regulation? require: , \ 

(A) A holdover facility shall be established only 
when an approved available secure detention facil 
it}/ is located more J;han one and. one-half hours • 

■ distant from the Family tourt under normal. travel 
*' conditions. ' , 

(B) Children shal,l not ok detained U a holdover 
- facility in excess, of '48 hour^ except that a 
youth may be detained in Such facility ' r up to 
72 hours in tHe case of Jiolidays or court recess. 

■ (C) Capacity of a holdover facility shall not 
exceed /three children. _ ^ ' 

(D) yholdoyer facility shall be located in a 
rir^- resist ant' building, have at least one ^ 
individual sleeping room, a separate area for 

• recreation, waiting, interviewing or visiting,^ 
a bathroom (to include a -toilet, sink and 'shower) 
with hot and cold running water. Outside com- ' 
jiunicatiods, such as 24-hour telephone service, 
shall be available, 

(E) Each fScility, shall provide for dining 

and make provisions to serve snacks or meals to 
newly admitted chi^ldreh, and for regular meals. _ 

(F) " When "a holdover facility is located in an, 
institution caring for other people, detained 
children shall be kept in separate, quarters out 
of sight and hearing of such other people. 

(G) PrWsion shall be made for 24-hour awake, 
on-duty supervision when children are detained 

in a holdover facility. A woman shall be on duty 
whenever a female child is 'detained. Personnel 
shall be drawn from'^;a^ panel of^persons who have 



personal characteristics and experience appro- 
priate for work with children who "may be disturbed 
or angry after apprehension for violation of law 
and removal from home, • ' 

(H) Only' children of the same sex may sleep in 
tl)e same room. 

' (I)' There lay be no more than two 'children sleep- 
ing in each bedroom. \ ' . , 

Such minimal requirements are only possible be-^ 
cause of the limited length of f.tay and capacities, 
Other Detention Regulations require that sleeping, 
rooms shall contain 80 square feet for single rooms, 
60 square feet per, child in dojuble»\ooms and 

, no more^ than three children per room (180 square 
feet).. We recommend at least two sleeping rooms 
of at least 80 square feet' and 120 square feet. 
This provides for co-ed separation or other 
special problems without restricting the three 

. bed capacity. ^ '■ ' 

Food can be provided in a number of ways depending 
on the expected rate of uge. However, with the 
proliferation of frozen meals, such minimum 
arrangements as a, toaster oven and refrigerator 
freezer would be acceptable in many instances. 

Because of the limited progra,n space required, 
the facility could be located almost anywhere. 
For economic reasons, it is preferable to locate , 
in part of a building that has other occupants 
and is owned by the municipality/county planning 
to operate the facility .^^^ This generally means ' 
no increase in expenses to the operating county, 
assuming central heat and other utilities. 'The ' 
one prohibition should be against ^ocating in a 
police station or other public safety building. 
Despite segregated facilities it is diffidult to 



maintain separate admissions procedures, guide- 
lines and regulations when the program is located 
in the same building as the local adult jail or 
lockup. \ 

Staffing is an important consideration, from both 
an ecbnomic and programmatic point of view. The , 
staff .i;i only required when a.child^is detained, 
and then, usually,'.for short periods of time. 
Therefore, rather than hiring full-time staff, 
part-time hourly workers should be utilized to 
minimize expenses. In an area of regular use, 
one full-time person may be required to maintain 
a list of hourly workers, and provide coverage for 
the first eight hours while arranging continued 
coverage when necessary. In areas with less 
regular, use, local professionals (probation 
officers, caseworkers, etc.) can be called' on to 
\coordinate, while the hourly workers could be 
child care professionals, students, local con- 
cerned citizens, etc. The quality of .the staff ' 
is very important, and they should be chosen 
with great care. In a small locked facility, the 
differentiating factor between juvenile detention 
and a jail is the atmosphere and movement of youth 
within the facility. Sifice there is no program 
per se, the atmosphere is totally dependent on 
the single^ individual working with the youth. 
With inadequate staff the youth(s) would most 
likely remain in the separated sleeping rooms a 
large percentage of the time. With concerned 
well trained staff the youth would be free to 
move about within the secure perimeter and would 
only be in- the sleeping rooms to sleep and then 
would not -have to be locked in. Hope/ully the 
staff would be oriented toward crisis interven- 
tions, counseling, play therapy, etc., and would 
be able to occupy the detained youth's t'ime as 
constructively as possible in such minimum space. 



There is the real danger that the facility could 
be abused..^. Care should "be taken to insure that 
tjie facility is not a kid's jail, that there are 
checks and balances on its operation, and that / 
adequate back-up exists so that children do no£/ 
remain in the.programless facility more than the 
maximum 48-72 hours.. 



Jerry ^'Kopke 

Polk County Juvenile Home 

Des Moines, Iowa 



/ 

'Efforts to remove children from adult jails and . 
. lockups historically have focused on developing, 
alternatives tliat ..closely approximate those same 
jails and lockups. „By limiting populations to 
children, by renaming the facilities, and b"y 
promoting varying degrees of educational/recrea- 
tional/ tre^meiit programming, we have satisfied 
ourselves that the problem has been ; solved, "i . ■ 

Unfortunately, the dangers of juveniles in jails., 
are not alleviated by the development of juvenile 

• jails. The experience of secure juvenile deten- 
tion had been .typified by programs which are 

^underfunded,' understaffed, overpopulated, over- 
utilized, and generally, subject to a host of 
crisis situations frequently described as dis- 
turbances, or riots depending on orientation. 

If, we are to be successful in removing children 
. from jail, a number of contingencies must be 
established and maintained: . , ' 
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I. Availability pf Alternatives 

Nothing promotes the actual incidence of secure • 
custody as the availability of juvenile detention. 
Nonsecure alternatives such as in-home super- 
vision, effective probation, foster family 'care,' 
and shelter care, have been shown to b? viable ; 
alternatives to secure detention. The presence . 
of a secure detention program can only be justi- 
fied wheiTa network of nonsecure alternatives is 
also present and utilized. 

I I . Identification of Specific Agency Goals 

Althoi/gh the identificatio-. of specific g^als and 
objectives for a detention program may appear so 
obvious as not deserving of mention, there are 
numerous instances in which the purpose (goal) of 
the detention program can be described only as 
"being all things to all pf^ople—temporarily." 
Critical issues requiring specification (andj' 
adherence) include: 1) admission/release criteria; 
2) service responsibilities for referring agencies; 
and' 3) criteria for program services provided to 
those detained. 

III. Arrangement ofVdvocacy Contingencies 

In order to insure that detention is used appro- 
* priately, systems mugtsbe established to review 
the practice of detentioi^. Regardless of the 
personal qualities of the' detention administrator, 
reliance on good thoughts and trust is insuffi- 
■''cient. The development of contingencies that 
serve to continually review and question deten- 
tion practices ^'is necessary to insure the limited 
and appropriate use of secure detention. Examples 
of contingencies that promote advocacy' include: 



1) administrative independence from law enforce-' 
ment, probation, or the court (it is difficult 
to take a hard stance on admissions when your • 
boss is the one referring); 2) ' a stable, funding 
mechanism that is not based on per diem (why push 
to restrict admissions or release quickly if your 
budget requires a ful'l house) ; 3) outside review 
by multiple agencies and citizens' committees; 
and 4) DON'T DEVELOP TREATMENT PROGRAMS,- After 
adjudication other agencies should be involved. 
If detention, off ers not only interim care and 
diagnostic: services but dispositional* treatment 
services many more youth will be detained — atid 
detained longer, 

IV. Establishment of Management Information 
Systems 

The existence of internal planning and- monitoring 
.systems can greatly affect both the practice and 
quality of*' secure detention. The development of 
a management in^onpation system (MIS) should 
serve to promote accountability by structuring a 
routine^flow of . information. Steps to beTtaken 
to facilitate an effective MIS system include: 
I) development' of MBO system for integralied 
f,.'anning; 2) promote a participatory system for 
program development and review (involve both 
youth and staff); 3), keep copious records and 
make decisions on the basis of data rather than 
opinion; 4) continually evaluate thle use of 
rewards and consequences (perhaps the best indi- 
cators of program success)*; 5) use any and all' 
available expertise — seek out the assistance of 
universities, consultants, 'ar^d. the literature; 
6) disseminate the information obtained. 
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State Strategy Session 



The program for the National Symposium on Children 
in Jails was arranged so that the' mornings were 
used for program sessions .to disseminate informa- 
tion on the problem of children housed in adult 
jails; methods tc change public policy to remove 
them, including advocacy, monitoring and public 
education; and examples of programs which provide 
altemfltives to jail for juveniles. 

During, the afternoon sessions, th€ participants 
divided info groups by states or regions, examined 
the problem in their area, and developed plans to 
remedy the problem. 

Since the participants came 'from 41 states, there 
was, of course, unequal representation from the 
different. states. Some states had only a 'few 
people, many had about ten and Minnesota and 
Colorado had 20 and 45 respectively at their 
meetings. Some groi$is were made up primarily of 
policy makers, others of practitioners,. Because' 
of these varying perspectives, the plans developed 
by the states /regions obviously varied considerably. 



Some state groups' agreed t!o work to form a state 
jail coalition, others to work at the local level. ' 
Some groups are taking specific actions on- specific 
dates, others focused for' two dayron defining the 
problem in their area. Some viewed the problem 
as the serious offender, others felt the major 
issue in their jurisdiction was the status offender. 

A number of concerns. or needs for further infor- 
mation came up in group after group. Some -of / 
these common issues are: the need for data on 
the extent of the problem; the need to locate in ' 
each community what their alternatives are and to 
assess the quality of the alternatives; the need" 
to develop a way to transfer funds from o|ie sisters 
to another when juveniles a,):e removed from jail" 
and placed in the social services 'system; a v[c.ii 
that the varying fedti-al agencies that, deal with 
juveniles would use the same def.lnition of what 
a jm/enik is. , , ' ■ 

Philosophical issues that ran through all the 
workshops and discussions were: Is the problem 
juveriiies in jails or the inappropriate detention 
of juveniles? Concern that more juvenile facil- . 
ities not be built as a result of removing juve- 
niles from jail. The desire "to develop alter- ' 
natives to jail, that do not Involve more youths 
being'^heli in detention, or .becoming invdlved in 
the juvenile^ justice system. The need tp work oh 
the deinstitutionalization of status offenders. 
How do we deal with the -problem of juveniles , , 
waived to adult court? We need to face the issue 
of what care we recommend for violent juveniles. 

,* . ; 

' ' ' -f 

The conference was a beginning, but only the^- 
beginning, A wic^e variety of people looked |t 
the problem together, They spelled out thei;prob- 
lem in. their local area, and many of them went on 



to tackle the difficult issue of what they would 
do about it. Following this, are the plans, devel- 
oped by each of the state groups and the contact 
person for the state, so that others may join those 
who were at the conference and work together tn 
the problem in their state, 

SUMMARY OF STATE STRATEGY SESSIONS 
ARKANSAS 

Goal . 

The goal is the removal of children from adult 
jails. To Accomplish this effort we must: 

— Dispel the myths regarding the jailing of 
children. 

a) develop factual information for state- 
wide distribution; 
. b) develop and Implement mechanisms for 
all levels of communities to become . 
involved^ln attitude changes regarding 
the jailing of children. 

— Develop a statewide network of alternatives 
fo'r children. 

a) review existing programs to expand the 
coordinate services; 

b) develop funding sources for rural 
areas; ' i- , 

c) , develop "networking" so that rural 
areas can share existing services. 

— Enact legislation to remove children from 
jails. 

. a) seek legislative definitions, and cri- 
teria for detention of juveniles; * 
b) establish uniform professional court 
services. 



Date of next meeting: mid-April, 

Contact pers'on: Faustine Deramings, 501/5,36-8113. 



CANADA (British Columbia) 

t 

In Canada, > 

Each province sets own age limit on juveniles. 
In British Columbia it is 17. 

British Columbia has a population of 2.5 million; 
90 juveniles in placement: 30 in' two medium/ 
maximum security facilities ; 60 in two camp facil- 
ities, one of which is co-ed; and has a strong 
advisory board on which citizens outnumber correc- 
tional personnel. There are 30 in two remand 
(pre-disposition) center^. 

In the Juvenile Delinquent Act there is a provi- 
sion for 14-17 year olds to go into the adult 
system. This has occurred perhaps five times in 
the last three years. . 

Progress : ' - 

* 

J) Strong public service unions which are ■ 
concerned about quality of care. There 
is an inspection and standards division 
in the Province. • 

b) The Province has assumed responsibility 
for police, probation, courts, remand, 
containment. All personnel except police 
are appointed. 

Contast person: Gordon Mabbett 
Phone Sumber: 604/338-5033 
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COLORADO 

» 

The problems as seen by the Colorado group were:' 
* a)'chtldren in adult jails; 

b) deinstitutionalization of status offenders; 

c) inappropriate secure detention (no crime). 

The task of the group was to: 

a) identify the key actors and groups; 

b) develop contacts with the key actors and 
groups; 

c) enlist assistance of the key actors and 
groups. 

I future meeting for the Colorado attendees was 
ket and the goals for the meeting 'are: 

a) addressing the groups' problem statement; 
. b) identifying key actors; 

c) development of strategies; 

d) assign task and responsibilities to group 
members. ^ « 

Date of next meeting: April 25. 
Contact persons: Jim Oleson, Norma Edelman, Lee 
'Steele, Chuck Gavin, Deborah Brincivalli. 
Phone number: 303/356-4000 (Lee Steele). ■ 

' , ■ ' •■■ ^ 
'J 

FLORIDA 

Goal ^ 



Remove children from adult jails. 
The Strateg y 

I 

a) Change attitudes through public education.: 

b) Change agency policies regarding the 

•'' movement of children from detention to 

■ jail- , . 



c) Increase the availability of legal counsel 
for children. , 

d) Improve training for all those involved 
■ in the juvenile justice system. 

e) Monitor detention practices. 

f) Develop enforcement mechanisms 'for jails 
and detention facilities. 

g) ' Develop legislative changes to prevent 
children in jails. , 

Date of next meeting;. April. 
■Contact person: Mark Ezell 
Phone number:' 904/224-9483 

ILLINOIS 

An in-depth assessment of the dimensions of the 
problem of children in jails as needed: 

a) existing data must be validated; 

b) the pool of information on the problem 
must be enlarged; 

c) the data must be gathered by the State 
Planning Agency. • 

A public education, program is needed utilizing 
data gathered regarding: ' 

V 

a) dissemination of the 'data to the judiciary, 
the legislative, and community-based 
agencies; 

b) community organizations must monitor the 
system and conduct public workshops on all 
collected results. 

.Cpntact person: Don Jensen 
Phone ndmber: :3I2/263-1901 



IOWA 

The objective is citizen education on the problem 
of chifdren i\ jails. 

The 'target groups are; 

a) law enforcement agencies; ' 

b) probation an^ parole departments ; 

c) . general public. 

Specific strategy, should be developed tor education: 

a) education at conferences of law enforcement 
and probation and parole organizations; 

b) public education— flyers and other printed 
material should be* developed and distributed 
via: ' . 

1) churcfies; 

2) public utilities; 
,3) private^ business. 

Date of next meeting: May 15, 
Contact person: Carmen Janssen 
Phone number: 515/281-3241. ' 



KENTUCKY 
Problems 

The Kentucky group defined some of the problems 
in their state. Among these are: 

a) attitudes of people toward the problem of 
juveniles in jail; 

b) people power (lack of); 
■ c) over-dependency on, state agencies (lack 

of confidence in what locals can do) 
d) lack of information on local level. 



Some of the needs identified in the state were 

for: ' . / . 

a) community organizers; 
, yb) training and public education programs. 

/ 'J 
Contact person: Terry Lee Andrews 
Phone number: 502/564-3251 



LOUISIANA 
Goals 

The Louisiana group spelled out six goals for 
their state: 

■ 1) Provide viable alternatives for juvr lies 
waived to criminal court. . 

2) Enact legislntlon to remove juveniles 
from adult jails. 

3) Establish a statewide network of alter- 
natives to jails, • . ' 

4) Dispel the myths around jailing of children. 

5) Develop funding sources and alternatives 
to secure detention. 

6) Develop a strategy to involve the Governor 
in a leadership role. 

Date of next meeting: last Tuesday in April. 
Contact person: Linda Harris ■ 
Telephone number: 504/925-4432 



MAINE 



Goals : 



Reduce the number of children detained in adult 
jails. 

a) Develop a composite profile of the number 
in detention. 

b) Determine wjiich children to adult jails 

as a result of backup, in the state's single 
juvenile facility. 

c) Determine which children go into detention 
and then into community follow-up programs 
and why. 

d) Adopt procedural and enforcement criteria 
for detention. 

e) Develop a coalition to work on these issues. 

f) Establish alternatives to detention, i.e., 
shelter care and treatment services in 

the community, ^ 

g) Monitor existing services. 

Contact person: Mary O'Ccnnell 
Phone number: 207/289-3361 

MARYLAND 

Research is needed in county and city jails and 
state prisons about: 

a) number of juveniles incarcerated; 

.b) services available; 

1) education, ' 

2) social services, * 

3) psychological services, 

4) job-related services, 

c) minority 'status; 

d) offenses of juveniles. 

Revise existing legislation and existing alter- 
natives, and review all national surveys about 
similar problems of waived juveniles. 



I 

Develop a public education campaign to include: 

a) position papers; 

b) slide shows utilizing incarcerated juve- 
niles; 

c) develop alliance between Maryland citizen 
groups and current Maryland state govern- 
ment task force on criminal justice... 

to reduce juvenile detention; 

d) interact education campaign with state 
juvenile services and existing LEAA 
grants; 

e) involve judges; 

f) develop a speakers bureau; 

g) develop a mass media plan: 

1) radio, 

2) television, 

3) public service program. 

Develop a formal coalition of interested groups. 
Develop alternatl,yes: 

a) small pryoframs around state; 

b) community service as an alternative to 
incarceration; 

c) nonresidential intensive group counseling; 

d) intensive community supervision. 

Contact person: Bob Harrington 
Ph|)ne number:. 301/388-7255 

MSACHUSETTS 

Goals: ^ 



a) Eliminate circumvention of present law 
(i.e., detention in state hospital). 

b) Develop capacity for all juveniles within 
the Massachusetts juvenile system, accord- 
ing to the recommendation of the Task 

. Force on Secure 'J'acilities. 



c) Improve the quality of service for juve- 
niles: ' 

1) finalizelind enforce accountability 
'criterialpn admissions and on quality 

. of service for both public and private 
residential and nonresidential care; 

2) develop a monitoring capacity in both 
DYS and Mental Health. 

d) Develop a coalition on this issue around 
the State Advisory Gr<)up. 

Contact person: Betsy Pattullo 
Phone number: ^617/367-2880 

MINNESOTA 

"The goal of the group is to remove children from 
adult jails and develop alternatives-^where needed. 
There are the following problems: . ^ 

a) lack of data on children in jails; 

b) the law allows children to be 'placed in 

jail; 

c) lack of objective intake criteria in 
jails; 

d) dealing with families;, 

e) transportation; 

f) public opinion. 

Action objectives are: 

a) change the law; 

b) develop alternatives 

c) emergency foster homes; 

d) transfer to nearby juvenile centers; 

e) spend money to accomplish; 

f) recreate the cliildren while in jail. Use 
money as a bargaining tool. 

g) monitoring. 



To implement these objectives, a state jail coali- 
tion is needed. A Minnesota jail coalition will 
be developed to work on these issues. 

Next meeting date: April 29.' 
Contact person: Rosemary Ahmann 
Phone number: 507/285-8115 

MISSISSIPPI 

Goals '*^"y 
d /■ 

Remove children from/^ails by ^1985. 

a) Educate public, legislators and public 
officials on the problem as it exists. 

b) Analyze current problem of existing or 
nonexistent alternatives and make this 
data part of educational campaign, 

,c) Establish ^tatewide network of alternatives. 

Strategy Statement 

■ a) Gather complete data on number of juve- 
niles irt jails, impact, characteristics 
and alternatives. 

b) Identify target individuals and groups 
that could effectively. disseminate infor- 
mation. Thoroughly explain information 
and how it can be disturbed. 

c) Support and build a' coalition. 

1) Using coalition, develop plan for 
alternatives. 

2) Enact standards, legislation, enforce- 
ment, funding( 

3) Develop and implement a model program. . 

Next meeting date: April ly 
^ Contact person: Herbert lem 
Phone number: 601/354-/(nilP 



NEW JERSIIY ,/'■ 
Goals r 

a) Deci;§,ase number of children in secure 

, detention (30-^0 percent could be removed 
» Immediately) , 

b) Change state Supreme Court administrative 
rules to give judges a placement option 
fori 

1) those who are waived to adult court- 
presently ages U-17; 

2) those now transferred at age 18 to 
adult court; 

3) develop alternatives; 

k) increase quality of care. 

Strategy. Statements 

a) Develop composite profile of those now in 
juvenile secure detention. 

b) Adopt tighter detention criteria with more 
objective language. , 

c) Convince judges to place delinquents to 
shelters. 

d) Establish pilot models for home detention. 

e) Strengthen enforcement powers of existing 
standards is currently available. 

Contact .person: Joe De James 
Phone number: 609/98^-6539 



NEW YOE 
Goals 



Strategy: Develop the data base demographics 
needed (in 1976 there were 150 kids in one up- 
state city lockup), 

2) Reduce the number in secure detention in juve- 
nile facilities. 

Strategies 

a) ^ Develop specific .detention criteria which 
, specifies measurement of likelihood to 

appear, petition processes, jurisdiction, ' 
etc. ^ 

b) Expand the DFY/DOCS Task Force exploring 
present and needed options for placement 
in juvenile detention where space is 
available. 

c) Increase alternatives across the continuum 
except in secure detention. 

d) Put out request for proposals for innova- 
tive programs for older adolescent^ (Ik- I 
18 age group) . Funding can be accomplished 
under present arrangements such as per 
diem, 

;3) Upgrade quality of care beyond minimum standards 
Strategy: provide technical assistance, training, 
informal enforcement techniques. 

k) Building a statewide strategy on this issue 
■ ■ using' existing coalition and planning boards, 

Contact persons: Michael F. Bigley (518/473-^630), 
Ronald Johnson (212/374-2148), Virginia Mackey 
(716/232-6446). . . • . 



1) Effect statutory change for 16 and 17 year olds 
• now in adult system. 



NORTH DAKOTA 



Goal 



Remove status offenders' from jails and lockups. 
Strategy 

Develop, a mandate from the Juvenile Supervisors 
Association to send a delegate to' the advisory 
committee for the Social Service board. Request 
resource development as an alternative. 

Contact person: Rod O'Connor • , 

Phone number: 202/783-5113 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

Problems > 

1) Lack of viable alternatives to detention. 

2) Wrong intake decision maker for detention. 

3) Lack of effective state agencies dealing with 
children. 

k) Lack of criteria for detention. 

5) Lack of public awareness as to classification 
of status offenders. 

6) Lack of community 'support for alternatives to 
incarceration. 

Needs 

1) Develop and distribute statewide alternatives 
to detention. . 



2) Legislation to set up independent intal^c offi- 
cers to make detention decisions. 

3) Adequate funding. 

4) Develop guidelines (uniform) for detention. 

5) Statewide public education system. 
Obstacles 

1) Poor communication system— see /f/3.;' 

2) Present Legislative set-up. 



3) Desire of workers to "get the 
of empathy. 



Job done"— lack 



4) Poor training; education as to ne^jjs of 
children. 

5) Apathy on part of public. -J 

■ ■ ' /' 

6) Poor education system and no"^^tabli8hed public 
education program. 

7) Funding and poor use of existing resources. 

Contact person: Donny Barker 
Phone number: '803/524-6411 

VERMONT ' 

Vermont has strict criteria far placement of juve- 
niles in secure detention. This is a well-known , 
program and the average stay in under three days. 
The st'ate has a wide range of placement options 
for juveniles, and they are rapidly moved out of 
secure detention and into less restrictive place- 
ments where appropriate. 



Tlic problem In Vermont, and our target, ia the 
JuvenilcB serving time In the 22 state jalla. 
Tliere are, several posalblc approaches to the 
problem: 

1) Tlie corrections department could separate 
those under 18 from the adults or place them 
In other secure facilities. This does not 
seem to be a likely, possibility. 

2) The low could be changed so that mixing juve- 
niles" and adults Is prohibited by law. Bill 
H301 has 'passed the House and Is In the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. "We will continue to push 
for this bill. 

3) Tlie state advisory group will serve as the 
organizer of a support group for this issue. 

Contact persons: Gloria Gill (802/863-2540), 
Diane Jlott (802/775-3346), Jack Pransky (802/ 
828-2351). 

# 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia h^ a variety of problems in removing 
juveniles from adult jails. Many jurisdictions 
do not have sufficient alternatives to jail for 
pretrial and convicted juvenile offenders. Some 
jurisdlctlpns do not haye adequate transportation 
to alternative facilities even if they are avail- 
able. The Code of.ivirglnia allows for the jailing 
of juveniles. The/attitude of many juvenile 
justice professionils supports the selective 
jailing of youths.! The sanctions for illegally 
■jailing youth have not been used. Improving the 
inspection of lotal jails and jail operating stan- 
dards will also, need to be done. 



Goal 

Remove juveniles from adult jails, 
n) Develop alternative placements, 
b) A need assessment (statewide) is needed 
which would analyze: 

1) community public, relatta; 

2) program' development; 

3) funding sources; 

4) transportation, 

Public creation and training for people in the 
juvenile justice system is needed. 

Administrative procedures and policies should be 
analyzed and appropriate changes should be recom- 
mended to communities, agencies, and to the 
legislature. 

A statewide coalition Is strongly needed to effect 
positive change on the problem of juveniles in 
adult jails. 

Next meeting date: April 28. 
Contact person: . Ron Collier 
•Phone number: 804/281-9276 ^ 



WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Goals 



1) Decrease the number of juveniles in secure 
detention. Strategies: 

a) Develop a client tracking system which 
includes those referred to mental health 
services and/or facilities. 

b) Evaluate detention, criteria both in statute 
and in administrative guidelines. 



c) Compile data on out-of-Distrlct placements. 

d) Develop pre-adjudication comtnunlty-based 
alternatives. 

♦ 

2) Change statutory and administrative guidelines 
to provide placement options In the juvenile 
system for the approximately 20 children per 
year now waived to the adult system. 

3) Strengthen enforcement powers and develop stan- 
dards of care in both public and private 
agencies.- 

4) Broaden the D.C. Coalition for Youth to include 
parents and citizens. 

Contact persons: Shirley Wilson (202-727-655A)', 
Lindsay Hayes (202/659-4156) 



WISCONSIN 



Summary Statement 



Increase public understanding about the misuse of 
jails fQr juveniles; turn the tide on the reaction- 
ary backlash to the revised Children's Code- 
especially with regard to the jailing of truants; 
Increase legislative education; increase litigation 
(conditions concerning confinement); and probably 
work to enact legislation prohibiting jailing of 
Aids. 

The Youth Policy and Law Center will hold in- 
service training involving, among others , the 
spa's. They will continue to work on jails and 
publish information on this issue. , 

Contact person: Dee Goodman 
Phone number: 608-263-5533 ' 



NATIVE AI€RIG\NS 

The workshop on Native American problems contained 
about 15 participants and was held on March 25, 
19^0. A number of issues surfaced from the round- 
table discussion and many of the participants were 
able to provide direct information or sources of 
information to assist some of the other partici- 
pants in dealing with their specific problems. 
One interesting highlight of the discussion was 
the fact that many participants were concerned 
over the possibility of LEAA not being funded. 
Apparently LEAA has assisted In the development of 
a number of innovative programs on the reservations. 
It was also felt that, there is a strong need to , 
develop and fund new programs In the criminal, 
justice area because of the many special prohilems 
faced by Native Americans. ■ 

It was pointed out that criminal justice problems 
are not necessarily of a high priority in an 
environment. Where individuals must be concerned 
about .their ability to sunive. For instance, 
housing and unemployment are problems of >much 
^greater proportions for a Native American c'om- 
'munlty than is inSaequate or inappropriate jail 
conditions./ Legally, however, there are many 
problems faced by American Indians particularly 
in regards to reservations. There are often' 
jurisdictional problems between the reservation 
courts and the local court systems. The breaking 
of laws on or off the reservation would bring the 
Native Americans either Into contact with local ■ 
courts, reservation courts or federal courts. A 
Native American sentenced for what would usually 
be a violation of state law will end up being a , 
violation of federal law and therefore result in ' 
that person being placed j|n a federal facility 
often hundreds or 'thousari^of miles away from the 
reservation. .This 'is a pani^lar problem with 
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.youthful offenders, A Minnesota reservation 
Indian may find jiimself being placed in a California 
federal ""correctional facility. 

In addition to the above, problems are even more 
' complex and complicated if the reservation decides 
to "retrocede" and in essence become an independent 
nation. This often has the effect of aggravating' 
bad feelings irom the surrounding communities 
(i.e., since those on the reservation do not pay 
taxes many of the locals feel they.should not be 
able to receive local or federal services) . T|ie 
reservation if it chooses to retrocede ends up 
having to provide all of its own services such as 
fire protection, policy protection, social services, 
medical and mental health services, etc. Sometimes • 
'^this causes many difficulties. For instance, one 
/reservation in Colorado contracts for its police 
^ services from a neighboring white community. 
There 'historically had already existed ''bad 
feelings" between the coJumUnity and the reservation, 
And the police protection (lack of it or oveV 
^zealous reactions) only tend to aggravate this . ^ 
problem. One particular reflection of this is ; 
the fact that the police can hold' Native 'American' 
youngsters in their local jail on simply 'a "hold 
order" for up to 75 hours. No other kinds of 
charges need to be filed. 
The issues involved with the problems mentioned 
above are complex and require a great deal more'^ 
study and attention. In particular, the issues 
revolving around the use and abuse of jails for _ 
■Native Americans needs to be more fully explored. 

Contact Person: Don Jensen 

Phone Number: (312) 263-1901 



^ WHAT CAN AN INDIVIDUAL DO TOjidVE JUVENILES 
FROM JAIL ? 

1) Visit the jail and see who is there. 

2) Talk to your judges about where they place 
juveniles, 

3) Talk to your state and federal. legislators. 
. Convince them of the need for change. 

h) Locate a local citizen's advisory/planning 
group and join them. 

. r' 

5) Find someone to discuss your ideas with,. From '. 
this tuild a network for change. 

5) For a citizen's advisory /planning group. 

7) Talk to the parents 6f the kids in jaiK 

8) . Do research—on the number of kids in jail, . 

the offenses, length of time in jail, etc. 

9) Look at the intake criteria at the jail. 

10) '^oit5^ group that is interested in this area- 
LeagueXof Women Voters, etc. 

your^cal elected officials to visit the 
the. jiiii. Ask them what their position on 
juveniles in jail is. 

12) Write letters to the editor of your paper. 
Write articles or press releases for your 
paper, » 

13) Put an article in jour church or organization's 
newsletter. 
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14) Show films on this issue to community groups 

15) Speak before community /church groups on this 
issue. 

16) Ask the youth services department wrfat their 
position on this is. 

0 

17) Develop an Alston Wilkes or OAR-type program 
in your area. 

18) Make it difficult .to take kids to jail. For 
example, develop forms, procedures, etc., 
that must be gone through before a juvenile 

'may be processed into. jail. 

19) Call the resource people from the conference 
and your facilitators for help and advice. 



11 Closing Remarks 



Together we've looked at the problem from many 
sides—legislation, regulations, judicial, liti- 
gation, advoc'acy, public education, monitoring— 
and noted .that jail is not the. only problem. 

The overuse of detention is a coMon thread among 
you 'all and as John Buckley said, "The debate 
should be over the ten percent who are serious 

offenders and not over the other' nir^ety percent 
that we detain," «' 



Judith Johnson 

National Coalition for Jail Reform 



"Don't any grownups love kids?" the child asked 
Parker Evatt. 



Clearly not true. 



It's been a long time since I've seen such a com- 
mitted, hard working group of people as you— 
showing just how many people are determined to 
^ prove otherwise. Your dedication shows in the 
questioning, prodding, challenging you've done- 
hour after hour. You came here from 41 states 
and Canada. Colorado, our host state had the 
largest group— 45 people who, worked enor.mously. 
hard at spelling out the problems in their state. 

You represent probation officers^ elected of- 
ficials, alternative programs, sheriffs, commu- 
nity organizers, judges, citizen groups and 
dozens of other organizations. You are an 
enormously diverse group— which is why, perhaps, 
your thinking was so creative and productive. 



Conferences can be rejuvenating. ' And there was 
some of that. 

A, community activist, "I was burnt opt. I ctme 
here and got recharged.' 

A probation officer, "I have reneweii^ith in the 
■possibility of {^at, can be done." 

But 'this af tei:noon we go back home and tomorrow 
we'll be faced again with the same problems we 
left. Plus, we'll have post-conference letdown. 
So what will we do next Monday? 

Ira Schwartz says, "It's time for change. It is 
here. It is now." 

John Buckley concurs, "Good ideas need not know 
a political time. What is needed is people who-- 
believe." 

And I say, the change has begun. ^ You are the 
difference. And you have taken the first steps. 

unly local, people lock up kids and only local 
people can change this. The Community Research 
Forum, OJJDP, the Jail Coalition— all of us can " 
help— but only. you can make the difference. 
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Another quote, 

"This Is the first^ conference where I've been 
asked to do some^^hing." 

"It's exciting to be at a profect-oriented con- 
ference." • 

This was an action oriented-conference—aimed at 
discovering what our problems are, what could be 
done about them and what WOULD be done. As\lth 
any meeting, some came for action, some to leakji, 
some to make connections and some to discuss the ' 
problem. .Many different results came out.. There 
was no right way, Many more actions came out 'of 
the conference than I expected » 

A jail manager decided to refuse to accept any- " 
more kids in' his jail~as of tomorrow. Many set 
specific dates for the next meeting or the next 
action, as a way of spurring themselves on and 
avoiding post-conference letdown. ' 

North Dakota will meet again May 1 with a larger 
group. On April 25, the Colorado group will meet 
again to discuss deinstitutionalization, of status 
offenders, juveniles in jail and inappropriate 
use of secure detention. • Virginia, Maryland, and 
Mississippi have qach agreed to meet again on a 
specific date. lowans have decided to have a 
•conference before August to educate the law , 
enforcement and probation officers on the problem. 
Each, person in , the group also agreed to educate 
a specific organization about .the problem and 
meet again before July. One person will educate 
the judges, another the community agencies, and 
a third the community organizations. A person in > 
another state has decided' to talk to his judge' 
about where his county places juveniles. Another 



person is going to visit the jail, and see what ^^ 
the intake criteria are, and what procedures are 
used when a juvenile is brought to jail. Another 
has decided to .show films and give talks to com- 
munity groups on the problem of juveniles in jail. 
The list of actions is as broad as is the diver- 
sity of this group. Some will begin to form 
coalitions, others educate the public, aijd others 
work with the legislature. Some will -work within 
their agencies and others will take a first look 
at their jail. • * 

I hope you will keep in touch with the Jail 
Goalltion~and through us, with each other. We 
wlll send you a summary of all the state action 
plans as soon as possible and will call you 
occasionally to see how you are doing, and offer 

help and support if you need it/ Let us know 
what you need, and we'll see ir we can locate it 
for you. If you would like more of either of 
these brochures, let me know. Don't hesitate to 
call the facilitators, planning committee, panel- 
ists, and other participants with questions or 
just to sound off. We must keep our newly formed 
network alive. , 

un behalf of all of us, I'd like to thank the 
Communlly Research Forum, the planning committee, 
OJJDP, the panelists, moderators, facilitators, 
and all of you. . • 

And I'd like to ^lose the conference with a few : 
memories.* 

John Buckley, "It's never the right time for 
change.'" 

, ' ' ■■ ■ ■ ' • ■ ' ( • . " 
Barbara Fruchter with papers piled in front, of 
her, "My husband wanted dinner, and I kept serving 



up Juvenile Justice.*' ^ . 

Tom Colosi, "A coalition is a win/win situation." 



Ken Wooden — ''Kids don't have lobbyists." 
Kay Harris— "We should clone Parker Evatt." 

Ginny Mackey~"This work is like an infection. 
Some have a natural iiranunity and others become 
infected. In some it becomes serious. In this 
"group the disease is terminal . " 

What a delight to work with a group of people who 
have a terminal case of love for kids and the 
determination to change things. - 

You are fantastic, people. Keep up your energy 
level, be supportive of each other, and wet|.l . 
GET THOSE KIDS OUT OF JAIL. ' 
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1 J National Coalition 
^ for Jail Reform 



The National Coalition is made up of 32 national, 
groups that represent interests as diverse as the 
National Association of Counties, the National 
Sheriffs' .Association, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the American Correctional ^ssoc- 
ciation, and National Center for State Courts. B)i 
pooling the knowledge and experience of its 
members,- this unusual coalition is helping com- 
munities find solutions to major jail problems. 

These. 32 organizations, which are Involved with 
jails; all agree on the problems of jails. The 
members of the Coalition agree that the first , 
step in reforming the jails .is to remove people 
who do not belon'g there, such as public in- 
ebriates, the mentally ill or retarded, and 
juveniles. The National Coalition for Jail 
Reform endorses the goal that no juvenile should' 
be held in an adult jail, ' ^ 

"The National. Coalition for Jail Reform can: 

1. Provide you with our coalition model 'and 
experience, if you decide to develop a coalition 
to work on this issue. We can show you what has 



worked for us and what have been the pitfalls— 
and help you avoid the latter. 

2. We can help you tap into the local resources 
of 32 organizations and identify for you sym- 
.pathetic representatives of these organizations 

in your area. t 

' . . , ■ 

3. Through the contacts of 32 national organi- 
zations, we can help you locate what help, infor- 
mation, data, or .funding sources are available on 
the national level. 

h We can join with you in calling for action in 
your state. Because we ARE national, it may . 
help to give you more credibility in' your state • 
to quote us or have a joint press conference. 

5. Because we are in Washington, D.C., and the 
Washington representatives of these organiza- 
tions closely follow congressional actions, we 
can help you identify sympathetic people in 
congress who' might support your state efforts. 

6. Because we have a network across the country, 
we can help you locate people' and programs that 
could be of assistance. We could tell you of 
things that have worked elsewhere or why things 
have failed. 

7. We are developing materials on coalition 
building, a "How to Look at Your Jail" manual 
and brochures for public education'. 'We have one 
on "Juveniles in Jail Fact and Fiction" which 
you may distribute. 

8. We represent 32 philosophies, 32 approaches 
to the problem of jail and who ends up there. 
We can help you see the problem on the local 
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level from many points of view. 



We care about what you're doing; and we offer you 
our support and help when you get discouraged. 
And. we want to learn from you too and pass your 
information on to others. Let us know what you 
are doing and what you need and we will try and 
locate help for you and pass on what' each of you 
'does, to the rest of you. Together we'll learn 
what works and together we'll build a local net- 
work for support and for action. 



For "further information contact: Judith Johnson, 
Executive Director, National Coalition for Jail 
Reform, 1333 New Hampshire Ave, NW^ Suite 502, 
Washington, D.C. 20036 (202/296-8630). 
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Community Research 
Forum 



The Comunity Research Forum Is a reseatph and 
technical assistance unit of the University of 
Illinois which plans and promotes improved 
human services at the community and the neighbor 
hood level. The Community Research Forum (CRF) 
provides these services to communities through- 
out the nation, through grants from the Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preventipn 
and other state and federal sources. • 

The CRF professional staff is drawn from law, 
architecture, social, work, urban and rural 
planning, public administration, communication's,- 
sociology and computer science. Through its 
affiliatidn with the University, CRF utilizes 
the vast resources of the academic staff and 
student body, the, numerous library collections, 
and other highly specialized services available 
at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Cham- 
'paign. 

The Community Research Forum has provided tech - 
nical assistance to over 200 public and private 
agencies at the state and local levels concern- 
ing the removal of juveniles from a,dult jails 



and lockups. The approach' used by CRF staff 
focuses on a total system planning process 
designed to elicit citizen participation, 
develop a sound data base for analyzing various 
policy options, and facilitate a flexible net- 
work of alternative programs and services to 
'best meet the Individual needs of each youth. 
StatevLr;t pla..aing efforts have been conducted 
in Okbriot'i-;, Louisiana, Michigan, Utah, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

Significant research activities have been 

directed to/the. issues concerning children in 

jail and include several published documents. 

-juvenjIe suicides in adult jails and lockups 

This study analyzes the nationwide incidence 
of juvenile suicides in county jails, munici- 
pal lockups and separate juvenile detention 
facilities. Telephone and personal inter- 
views were used to identify predictive indi- 
cators of suicidal behavior as well as comparV 
the rates of suicide and suicide attempts in 
each of the three facility types. 

-CENSUS OF ADULT JAILS AND LOCKUPS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

This study involves a review of previous 
state and federal surveys as well as contact 
with national "associations and state planning 
agencies concerned with adult jails and lock- 
ups. An inventory of facilities has been 
prepared, on a state-by-state basis with 
pertinant data concerning the detentian of 
juveniles. 

-ASSESSING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF NATIONAL 
■STANDARDS DETENTION CRITERIA 
This study survey of four jurisdictions to 
assess the validity of the objective release/ 
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detention, criteria recommended by the National 
_ Advisory Coitmittee on Standards for the Admin- 
istration of Juvenile Justice. The goal of 
the research was to determine the effective- 
ness of these criteria in protecting the 
public '5afety and the court process and mini- 
mizing secure pretrial detention. 

-COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF JUVENILE CODES 
••This study systematically examined each of 
the state juvenile codes to update the re- 
search conducted by the National Assessment 
of Juvenile Corrections in 197^. Particular 
areas of focus were those areas of the code 
which deal with deinstitutionalization of 
status offenders, separation of juveniles 
and adults, and monitoring of the juvenile 
justice system. 

-NATIONAL STUDENT. DESIGN COMPETITION 
This competition, which involved the partici- 
pation of students at 25 colleges and uni- 
versities focused on site selection tech- 
niques, renovation options and construction 
costs for small, open, community-based shel- 
ter care programs for' 8 to 12 residents. 
Award-winning designs featuring program 
and architectural development were presented 
and displayed, at the 1979 National Youth 
Workers Alliance Conference. 

-NATIONAL LEGISUTIVE INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 
This; program competitively selected law 
students from across the country to work 
with state legislative committees in five 
states. The interns researched the juvenile 
justice system in each state as it is pre- 
scribed by statute, and interviewed state 
and local officials to identify discrep- 
ancies. An ensuing report to the legislative 
committee focused on these discrepancies and 



present options for monitoring the various 
decisisn points in the system. 

-FORUM ON DEINSTITUTIONALIZATION: SELECTED 
READINGS ON CHILDREN IN JAIL 
This document is a compilation qf recent, 
research dealing with the issues related to 
children in adult jails. The publication 
surveys the issue with articles on litiga- 
tion, jadvocacy, and atJministrative policy. 

-NATIONAL DEINSTITUTIONALIZATION RESEARCH 
PROJECT ' 

This study examined the status of deinstitu- 
tionalization in 41 states and selected 
federal agencies. The study was conducted • 
through an analysis of policy and procedures 
at all levels of government and on-site sur- 
veys of over 7700 juvenile detention and 
correctional facilit'ies. 

A public education campaign \s being conducted in , 
conjunction with the Ad Council to enhance pub- 
lic awareness of the plight/of children in adult 
jails and to enlist citizen help irf)ellminating 
the practice of jailing j,mreniles. Significant 
background research conducted at CRF included ,an 
examination of rural opinions and attitudes 
concerning -the jailing of juveniles, along with 
a National Student Communications Competition in 
the areas of journalism, -radio and television, 
and the graphic arts. The advertising campaign 
will be conducted in early 1981 with distribu- 
tion scheduled to over 6500 media outlets 
nationwide. 

» 

For further information contact; Jim Brown, 
Director, Conmunlty Research Forum, University 
of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign, 505 East Green ■ 
Street, Suite 210, Champaign IL 61820, (217/333- 
0443): 



Registrants 

MapyEllen Agol|a 
Corrections anfl Criminal 
Rehabilitation Department 
113 Washingt^nAvenue 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
505/827-5222, ext. 296 

Mary Ahmann •> 
University of Minnesota 
515 Second Street SW , 
Rochester, MN 55901 
507/288-9386 

\. 

Cathy M." Alexander 

Project Daybreak 

1190 Winchester Parkway 

nil 

Smyrna, GA 30080 
404/A32-0671 

\lancy Allen 
Children's Rights Project 
107 N. Pennsylvania, //300 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
317/639-4151 
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Terry Lee Andrews 
Department of Justice/EOSS 
(SPA) 

State Office Building Annex 
2nd Floor " 

Frankfort, KY 40601 
502/564-3251 

Barbara Applegate 
1321 Morningside Circle 
Savannah, TN 38372 
615/925-4326 

John Ashley 

Department of Mental Health 
160 N. Washington 
Boston, MA 02114 
617/727-9850 

Kirby Awagain 
Louisiana Commission on 
Law Enforcement 
18853 Wooddale 'Blvd. 
Suite 615 

Baton Rouge, LA 70806 
504/925-4432 . 



Alan Baily 

Oregon Legal Services 
2328 NW Everett Street 
Portland, OR 97210 
503/223-7502 

Warren Baker 
Long Beach Reach/Court 
Liaison 

26 W. Park Street 
Long Beach, NY U561 
516/889-2332 

Peggy N. Barnard 
Chief Juvenile Justice 
Planner-ALEPA 
PO Box 368 

Huntsville, AL 35804 
205/539-7090 

Kimberly L. Barnes 
Youth Network Council 
1123 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago,' IL 60607 
312/226-1200 
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Ted S. BauniBerger 


Louisville KY 40206 


/Department oK Human Services 


' 502/895-4745 


/^PO Box 25352 - 




■ Oklahoma City, OK 73125 


Elizabeth Blackhauk'- 


i 405/521-2856 






licaiuil i^CpaL LUlcllL 


pavid Beran 


Winnebiieo NB 57401 ' 


Hamilton Co, Administrator's 




Office 


Will ■lam Blnrp 


224 Hamilton County Court- 


Ward County Juvenile Court 


house 


Box 1741 


Cincinnati, OH 45202 • 


Minot ND 5'870] 

k lAHvL J lily J\i i yjX, 


513/632-8227 


701/85?-256r 


Leonard Berman 


Gaston Eritirh;iVH 


National Center on Institu- 




tions and Alternatives 


306 Blvd Cartier 


1337 22nd Street NW 


Laval. Quebec H7N-2J2 


Washington, DC" 20037 


514/382-1060 


202/659-4156 






Chervl Bowver 


Dee Bernhard 


OklahnniA nriniP rnTnuriccInn 


LEGIS 50~The Center for 


jujj in, wainuL 


Legislative Improvement 


Oklahoma Citv OK 7*^1 OS 

vi\xauuuia wxly^ vi\ 1 JX,yjj 


Criminal Jurisprudence 


405/521-2821 


•Commission Staff 




1115 State Capitol Bldg. > 


Bard Bovd 


Oklahoma City, OK 73105 


Atlanta Regional Coimnission 


405/521-2871 . , 


230 Peacktree Street NW 




Suite 200 




Atlanta, GA 30303 



Deborah Brincivalli 
Regions 9 & 10 Criminal 
Justice Planning 
PO Box 2069 
Montrose, CO 81401 
303/249-8939 

Dan Broughton 
Department of Human 

Services, Court Related ,& 

Community Services 
PO Box 25352 

Oklahoma City, OK 73125 
405/521-2881 

Barbara Brown . 

Pinal County Juvenile Court 

PO Box 1009 

Florence, AZ 85232 

602/868-5801, ext. 469 

Linda Lee Brubaker 
Colorado League of Women 
Voters 

1246 W. Mountain 

Ft. Collins, CO 8O52I 

303/493-2829 

Robert 'iBurton 
Vision >Quest 
PO Box 12906 
Tucson, AZ 85732 
6d2/795-2806 ' ' 

\ 
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Dennis CahiU 
Warren County Sheriff's 
Department 
1000 Grove Street 
Vlcksburg, MS 39180 
601/636-1761 

Dian Callaghan 
Division of Criminal 
Justice 

1313 Sherman Street, 
Room 419 

Denver, CO 80203 
303/839-3331 

George Camp 
Cr^iminal Justice 
Institute 

60 East 42nd Street 
New York, NY 10017 
212/697-5116 

Marian Cerf ' 

3940 E, Tirarod, Apt„ 222 . 
' Tucson, AZ 85711 
' 602/795-8432 ' 

Greg Cherneff 
Southeast, Denver Youth 
Services - 
100 Garfield Stieet 
Denver, CO 80206 
303/321-2171 
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Ellen Christner - 
Youth Alternatives 
'Program 

8131s N. 3rd, PC Box 928 
Effingham, IL 62401 
217/342-2193 

Melissa Clark 
Department of Correction 
304 State Office Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 
615/741-1067 

, Ron Collier 
Division of Justice and 
Crime Prevention 
8501 Mayland Drive 
Richmond, VA 23229 
804/281-9276 

J. Brooks Cooper 
417 Wisdom 
Jackson, TN 38301 
901/422-1739 

Ray Cummings 
• Hennepin County Court 
Services 

300 S. 6th Street 
Room A-506 
, Minneapolis, MN 55487 
' ' 612/348-3261 
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Adrian Curtis 
Office of Management and 
Budget 

Executive Office of the 
President . 
726 Jackson Place NW 
Washington, DC 20503 
202/395-4563 

James Dahl 

Criminal Justice Institute, 
Inc. 

4004 East-West Highway 
Chevy Chase, MD 20015 
301/656-7340 ' ^ 

Michael Dana 

Office of Juvenile Justice 
a ad Delinquency Prevention 
633 Indiana Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20531 

Jerry Darling 
Department of the Youth 
Authority ,j 
4241 Williarasbourgh Drive 
Sacramento, CA 95823 
916/322-2390 

Lyn Davis ^ 
LEGIS 50-The Center for 
Legislative Improvement 
333 W. Colfax • 
Denver, CO 80204 
303/825-1776 
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Faustina Deinniings 
Division of Youth Services 
2505 W. 18th 
Pine Bluff, AR 71603 
, 501/536-8113 

Jerry Dillon 

Dillon Psychiatric Hospital 
2525 E, 21st 
Tulsa, OK 74114 
918/747-3448 

« Michael C. Donovan 

Human Services Law Centre 
145 N. High STreet 
Columbus, OH 43215 
614/464-0833 

Elisabeth T. Dreyfuss 
Street Law in Corrections ' 
Program 

Cleveland Marshall College 
of Law 

18th & Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, OH 44115 
216/687-2352 

Norma Edelraan 

National Council of Jewish 
• Women, and Colorado Com- 
mission on Children and 
Families 

662 S. Fulton Street 
Denver, CO 80231 
303/344-1616 

> 
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Betsy Edmunds 
Juvenile Court Advocacy 
Program 

85 Devonshire Street 
Boston, -MA 02109 
617/367-2880 ^ 

Nancy Eisenbrandt 
539 Inwood Drive , 
Nashville, TN 37211 
615/741-3,521 

Liz Elmore-Meyers ■ 
LEGIS 50 -The Center for 
Legislative Improvement 
Committee Joint Staff 
, Room 334-S, State Capitol 
Jefferson City, MO 65101 
314/751-4557 

Gaston Fairey 
Governor's Office 
Division of Public Safety 
1205 Pendleton Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
803/758-8940 

Vera L. Faulkner 

JJC -Colorado /Colorado PTSA 

2501 Beech Court 

Golden, CO 80401 ' 

303/237-0517 
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Arthur Fine 

Iowa Network of Community 
Youth Services 
800 Walnut Street 
405 Shops Building 
Des MOlnes, lA 50309 
515/244-0415 

1 David Fisher 
Juvenile Supervisor, 
■ Juvenile Court 
Morton County Courthouse 
Mandan, ND 58554 
701/663-4228 ' 

Ben Flynn 

CBS Television Network 
51 W. 52nd Street 
New York, NY 10019 

Robert Francis 
Texas Senate 
Capitol Building • 
Austin, TX 78750 
512/475-2057 

Robert Francis' 
Texas Senate ' 
Capitol Building 
Austin, TX 78750 
512/475-2057, 



Carol Frank, 

I Office of Regional, Pro- 
vincial & State Child 
Care Associations 

13^6 Connecticut Avenue NW 

#310 

Washington, DC 20036 
202/833-2850 

Chuck Gavin • 

''Director, Detention Services 
Denver, CO 

Winston Gifford 
Ralston Purina Company 
Checkerboard Square 
St. Louis, MO 63188 
314/982-3234 

Gloria Gil 

Public Defender 

179, S. Winoo ski Avenue 

Burlington, VT 05401 

802/863-2540 

Argie Gomez 

Pinal Co. Juvenile Probation 
kk'k N. 3rd Street 
Coolidge, AZ 85228 
602/868-5801 

Dee Goodman 

Youth Policy and Law Center 
30 W. Mifflin 
Madison, WI 53703 
608/263-5533 • 
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Larry Grauberger 
Division of Youth Services 
Denver, CO - 

Nancy Gr^iy 
City of Fort Collins 
PO Box 580 

Ft. Collijis, CO 80522 ' 
303/484-4220, ext. 701 

Sa(fdra Ohs Hahn ' 
Washington County Community 
Corrections 
Courthouse 

Stillwater, MN 55082 
612/43ar3220, ext. 150 

Arvid Hammers 
Illinois Collaboration 
on Youth 

321^2 S. 6th Street 
Springfield, IL 62708 
217/522-2663 

Gerald Hanson 
Illinois Supreme Court 
' Committee on Criminal Justice 
Programs 

Room 2001—30 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60602 
312/793-3858 

Milton C. Hanson 
Colorado Department of Social 
Services * 
1575 Sherman Avenue 
Denver, CP 80203 
303/839-2731 
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Sallie W. Harner ' 
Cincinnati/Hamilton County 
Criminal Justice RPll 
26 E. 6th Street, Room 506 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 ' 
513/621-9304' 

Harry Harper ) 
Vision Quest/^ 
3030 W. 38tH Street 
Denver, CO 
303/455-0513 

/ 

Robert Harrington .... . 
Juvenile Services Admin. 
201 W. Preston STriet 
Baltimorf, MD 21201 
301/383-7255 

Linda Harris 

Louisiana Commission on Law 
Enforcement 
% 1885 Wooddale Blvd. , Room 
615 

Baton Rouge, LA 70806 
504/925-4432 

Joan Havercroft 
Division of Youth Services 
1355 N. 4th STreet 
Grand Junction, CO 81501 
303/242-1521 



Lindsay M. Hayes 
National Center. 'on Institu- 


Elizabeth llannay-llurlow 


, Carmen Janssen ■ 


Porter, Novell! & Associates 


Iowa Crime Commission 


tions a,nd Alternatives 


3240 Prospect Street NW , 


Lucas State Office Bldg, 


1337 22nd Street NW 


Washington, DC 20007 


Des Moines; lA 50319 


Washington, DC 20037 


202/342-7000 


515/281-3241 


202/65M156 
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D, Jackson 


Nancy Jewell 


Brent Hege 


YMCA Center for Youth 


Division of Criminal Justice 


Youth Law Center of Polk 


Alternatives 


1313 Sherman Street ' ' 


County, Inc. 


1414 S. First Street ' ^ 


Rooiii 419 


405 Shops Building- 


Louisville, KY 40208 


Denver, CO 80203 


Des Moines, lA 50309 


502/637-6480- 


303/839-3331 


515/244-1172 








Carle Jackson 


Roger Johnson 


Russell Hogrefe 


Louisiana Commission on 


Department of Institutions 


Juvenile Justice Advisory 


Law Enforcement 


Division of Youth Services 


Council 


1885 Wooddale Blvd. 


4255 S. Knox, Court 


American Camping Association 


Baton Rouge, LA 70806 


Denver, CO 80236 


19 S. LaSalle 


504/925-4461 




Chicago, IL 60603 




Ronald Johnson 


312/332-0833 


James R. James 


National Board of m's 




National Center for State 


291 Broadway 


Anne Hornbein 


Courts 


New York, NY 10007 


National Council of Jewish 


1600 Tullie Circle, NE " 


212/374-2148 


Women 


Suite 119 




255 Dexter Street 


( Atlanta, GA 30329 , 


Clergue Jones 


Denver, CO 8022,0 


404/634-3366 


HCJRS 


303/322-5798 




.ox 6000 




Joyce L. Jamison 


Rockville, MD 20850 


Floyd Hudgins 


Women in Community Service 


800/424-2856 


PC Box 12127 -A 


• U.S. Department of Labor 




Columbus, GA 31907' j 


Jobs Corps 


Lawrence Jones 




1961 Stout, 1"33 Federal Bldg. 


Camp Halifax 




Denver, CO 80294 


Lingan Street 




303/837-5829 


Box 34 

Halifax, MA 02338 
617/293-2186 
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James Joy 
ACLU 

' 1711 Penn 
Denver, CO 80203 
303/861-2258 

Stan Kanb 
H.I.R.E.D., Inc. 
• 1009 Nicollet Mall 
-Minneapolis, MN 55403 
612/348-4967 

Joan Keane 

' 722 S. Washington Street 
Denver, CO 80209 . ^ 

Paul C. Keller 

Utah Council on Criminal Justice 
and Utah State Juvenile Court, 
5th District 

'47 S. 1st E. Street . 

Pri<:e, UT 84501 ' * 

.801/637-5491 . 

» 

,"Mary Jo Killian 
Washington County Community 
'Corrections 
Courthouse 

Stillwater, MN 55082 
612/439-3220 

Jane C. Knapp 
Street Law in Corrections 
Program 

DlevBland' Marshall College of 
' Law " 
18th and Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, OH 44115 



Neil B. Krugman 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Education h. Labor, .Subcommittee 
on Human Resources 
2178 Rayburn H.O.B. 
Washington, DC 20515 
202/225-1850 

David Lambert ' 
National Center for You*-h 
Law 

3701 Lindell Blvd. 

PO Box 14200 • , ' 

St. Louis, MO 63178 

314/533-8868 

Frank XaRocque 
R.R. 1, Box 70 
Dunseith, ND 58329 

Mike R. Lemaster 
Washington County Juvenile 
Court 

County Courts Building 
Fayetteville, AR 72701 
501/521-8400 

James Levin 

Foster Parent Recruitment 
Center- 

1290 Williams 
Denver, CO 80218 
303/321-5784 



Arthur Lieb 
Juvenile Supervisor, 
Juvenile Court 
Box 2806 
Fargo, ND 58102 
7017232-4451 

Michael Lieberraan 
, Larimar County Department 

of Social Senices 
' Box 2955 
■ Estes Park, CO 80517 
303/586-5150 

Paula Litt ■ 
yiinois Law Enforcement 
Commission 

120 S. Riverside Plaza 
Chicago, IL 60606 
312/454-1560 

. William Mttlefield 
PO Box 833 

Brunswick, GA 31520 

Shelda Lussier 
Redlake 
Redlake Courts 
Redlake, MU 56671 •• 
218/679-3303 

Dan Lombardo 

LEGIS 50-The Center for 

Legislative Improvement- 
Louisiana State Legislature 

J.J. Proiect 

PO Box krSa, Capitol Sta. 
•Baton M'g-;, LA 70804 



Elaine, B. Long 

National Council of Jewish 

. Women 

686 S. Poplar 
Denver, CO 80224 
303/388-3836 

John Maier 

Iowa Department of Social 
Services 

5th Floor—Hoover State 
' Office Building 
Des Moines, lA 50310 
515/281-6097 

Jim Marchel 
Utah Juvenile Court 
"339 S. 600 East 
Salt Lake, UT 84102 
801/533-5254 j , 

Anita Marcus 

Texas Coalition for Juvenile 
'Justice 

2906 Maple Avenue 
Suite 204 
Dallas, TX 75201 
214/651-9084 

Ann Marshall 

Tutorial' Intervention Pro- 
gram 

University of Southern 
Mississippi 

Southern Stationj Box 5026 ; 
Hattiesburg, MS 39401 
601/266-7126. • - 



David Martinez 
North Denver Youth Services, 
Inc. 

2538 W. 32nd Avenue 
Denver, CO 80211 
303/458 -658S, 

Gordon Mabbett 

Ministry of Attorney-General ■ 
941\(a) England Avenue 
Courtenay, B.C. Canada V9N 2N7 
604/338-5033 

Orlando L. Martinez 
Division of Youth Services 
4255 S. Knox 'Court 
Denver, CO 80236 
303/789-1822 

Marilyn May - 
Red lake 

Redlake Courts 
Redlake, MN 56671 
218/679-3303 . 

Leslie Medina 
URSA Institute • 
Pier IJ^ 

San Francisco, CA 94619 
415/398-2040 
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Wally Mlyniec 

Chairman, Juvenile Justice 

Advisory Group 
Office of Crllninal Justice 

Plans and Analysis 
605 G Street NW, 3rd Floor 
Washington, DC 20004 
202/624-8205. 

Paul Mones 
Legal Services 
529 W. Hain\ Street 
Clarksburg, 'WV 26301 
304/623-6640 

Lonny Morrison 
Juvenile Justice Advisory 
Council 

Iowa Crime Commission 
Lucas State Office Bldg. 
Des Moines, lA 50319 
515/832-3068 

•Richard Moss 

National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency 
50. W.'Broad' Street 
Suite 2640 • 
Columbus, OH 43215 
614/461-1106 

Diane Mott ' 

Department of Social & 
Rehabilitative Services 
12 Merchants Row 
Rutland, VT ()5701 
802/775733^6 



Faruq Muhammad 


Roger Paine 


Rejean Pinard , 


National Prison Project 


Attention Homes * . 


Association Des C.S.S. du 


1346 Connectidit 'Ave. , NW 


PO Box 907 


Queb :c 


Suite 1031 ^ , 


Boulder, CO, 80306 , 


2420 rue Des Patriotes 


Washington, DC 20036 


303/4(47-1206 » 


iaval, Quebec H7L 3V5 , 


202/331-0500 i 


♦ * 


514/625-5357 




Cha]:lotte ,Panter 




Corrihe Nobles 


National' Football League 


Susan Pixton 


1010 141:h Street W • 


Players Association ' 


■ Collard, Kuhnhausenj' Pixton 


Billings," MT 59102 


26 O'Farrell, Suite 906 


& Downes Law Firm 


•406/252-5703 / • 


■ ' San Francisco, CA 94108 


10 Exchange Place 




415/392-4371 


^, Suite 210' 


Terry Nobles j 




. Salt Lake City, UT ,84lill 


E.F. Link & Assocktesi, ■ i 


Betsy Pattullo ' ' 


801/534-1663 


ArcHitects , 
PC Box 1313' , 


' Juvenile Court' Advocacy Pro- 




gram 


Jerome V, Porter • ' ^ 
Office of Pueblo County ( 


Billings, MT 59103 * 


85 Devonshire Street 


406/245-5453 7 , 


Boston, MA •'02109 


Attorney 




. 617/367-2880 • 


10th and Main Streets 


Jerry Novack 


. ■ 


Pueblo, CO ,81003 


Ohio Youth Commissidn 


Warren Paul . 


303/543-3550, ext. 207 . 


35 "East Street 


TLEGIS 50~The Center for 




.Columbus, OH 43215 " ' 


' Legislative Improvement 


' Leonard Potter 




333 \i: Colfax 


T*l1 i 1 • 1 t% ^ A 

.Mte Eaith R.B.C. 


Mary O'Connell 


Denver, CO 80204 . 


Box 418 


Maine Criinirial Justice Plan- 


303/825-177i5 


. ; White Earth,' MN '56591 


ning & Assistance Agency 




218/983-3285 


11 Farkwood Drive- 


"Tony Perea • 


• • 


Augusta,* M ^4330 


North Denver .Youth ' 


Dick- Powell . 


•207/289-3361 


Services, Inc. 


Division of -Youth Services . 




2538 W. 32nd Ave. 


1320 '-'C" Brookwood Drive 


Debbie Ortiz ' 


• . Denver, CO 80211 


. Little Rock, AR 72202 , 


Juvenile Justice Advisory 


■ , 303/458-6585 


501/371-2651' 



Council Member 
1579, Osceola . 
Denver, CO 80204 
303/861-8811 ' 



Jane Prancan 
The Piton Foundation 
h Inverness Court East 
Englewood, CO 80112 
303/77,3-3801 • 

Jack Pransky 

Vermont Conimission on AdwiniS' 
t rat ion of Justice , 
U'9 State Street 
Montpelier, VT 05647 • 
802/828-2351 

Patricia Puritz' 
Washington Streetwork Project 
701 Maryland Avenue NE 
Washington, DC -20002 
202/546-1257 

Michele Repke 
Human Services General is t 
Program 

University of Minnesota* 
7934 51st Avenue North 
New Hope, MN 55428 
612/535-2743 • 

James Rolando 
Montana Child & Youth 
Development Bureau 
517 East Front 
Butte, MT 59701 
406/792-2324 



Michael Ross 

Juvenile Justice Advisory 
Council 
■l^owa Crime Coiimission 
Lucas State Office Bldg. 
Des Moines, *IA 50319 
515/281-3241 

Joli Scheidemantel 
Lakin State Hospital 
Marshall University 
1340 4th Avenue, //31 
Huntington, W 25701 
304/529-3483 

David Schmidt 
PC Box 1842 

Albuquerque, NM 87103 
E.J. Schmidt 

Loveland Police Department 
410 E..5th Street, 
Loveland, CO 80537 
303/667-2151 

Charles Schnabolk 
Peter Rodino Institute of 
Criminal Justice 
Jersey City State College 
Jersey City, NJ 075tI5 

Beverly Schulke 
'North Dakota Combined Law 
Enforcement Council, Box B ' 
Bismarck, NJ 58505 
701/224-2594 
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John M. Sells 
Johnny Gray Jones Youth 
Shelter . 

Pp Box 6407 

Bossier City, LA 71111 
318/747-1459 

-James C. Shepard 

Office of Criminal Justice 

Planning 
, 7171 Bowling Dirve 

Suite 210 ^ 

Sacramento, CA 95823 

916/322-5703 

Deborah Shore 
Washington Streetwork 
Project ^ 

701 Maryland Avenue NE 
Washington, DC " 20002 
202/546-4900 

John Sliemers ^ ' 
Southeast Denver Youth 
' Services 

100 Garfield,' Street 
Vver, CO 80206 
303/321-2771 

Lyn 'Smith \ 

3435 Albion \ ' " 

Denver, CO 80207 




Roger W. Smith ' ' 
Colorado" Department of 
Institutions 

3656 W. Princeton Circle 
Denver, CO 80236 ' 
303/839-3414 

Andre Soucy 
•C, Accueil Notre-Dame 
de Laval 

310 boul. Cartier 
Laval, Quebec H7N 2J2 ' 
514/382-1110. 

Bonnie Staley 
Larimer Weld COG-Criminal 
Justice Planning 
201 E. 4th Street, Room 201 
Loveland, CO 8053| 
303/667-3288 / ' 

Lee Steele 
Probation Department 
Supervisor, Juvenile Probation 
9th Avenue & 9th Street 
PO Box C 

Greeley, CO 80632 
,303/356-4000, ext. 585 

•Philip Stenehj em 
Juvenile Supervisor, 
Juvenile Court 
Box 478 

Williston, ND 58801 . 



George Sumner 
Redlake 

Redlake Courts ' V 

Redlake, MN 56671 
218/679-3303 

Charles W. Swan 
U.S. Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, CO 80294 

Mike Tate 

Arrowhead Regional Corrections • 
319 -Courthouse 
Duluth, MN 55802 
218/723-3461 

Herbert Terry 

Mississippi Criminal Justice 
Planning Division V 

723 N. President Street, 
Suite 400 * ■ . 

Jackson,' MS 39202 

Stephen Thornton 
Department of Court Services . 
Olmsted County Courthouse 
Rochester, MN 55901 
507/285-8164 

Joe Tolan 

Department of Human Services, 
Juvenile Services Division 
'"6 S. 5th Street 

:.sville, KY 40202 
:)uv,/ 581-6129 



Madlyn Tombs 
State Department of 
Institutions 

3656 W. Princeton Circle 
Denver, CO 80236 
303/839-3414 - 

John Tompkins 
Mississippi Department of 
Youth Services. 
PO Box 692 

Vicksburg, MS 39180 
601/638-8026 

Peyton Townes 

926 Virginia Circle 

Atlanta, GA 30306 

Kathleen Trihey 
Arrowhead .Regional 
Corrections 
1418 Fern Avenue . 
Duluth, MN 55805 
218/722-777? 

June Tuzinski 
Hennepin County Juvenile 
Court 

11110 W. River Road , 
Champlin, MN 55316 
421-1870 

Shirley Underwood 
401 E, Wautauga Avenue 
Johnson City, TN 37601 
615/929-2106 
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Cindie Unger ^ 


Anita S. Vest 


Kerry Williamson 


Midwest Research Institute 


Denver Research Institute 


LEGIS 50-The Center for 


425 Volker Blvd. 


University of Denver 


Legislative Improvement 


Kansas City, MO 46110 


Denver, CO 80208 


Louisiana State Legislature 


816/753-7600 


303/753-3301 


J.J. Project 






PO Box 44012, Capitol 


George William Van Meter 


Mark Wickley 


Station 


Division' of Youth & Family 


Division of Youth and 


Baton Rouge, LA 70804 


Services 


Family Services 


504/342-2453 


1 S. Montgomery Street 


Chief, Bureau of Research 




Trenton, NJ 08619 


1 S. Montgomery' 


Shirley Wilson 


609/292-0571 


Trenton, NJ 08625 


Office of Criminal Justice 




609/292-8510 


Plans and Analysis 


Anita Walker 


j 


\ 421 8th Street NW 


Community Corrections 


Diane Woodstern 


Washington, DC 20004 


1911 Viking Drive NW . 


National Moratorium on 


mini-m or 55 


Rochester, MN 55901 


Prispn Construction 




507/288-8230 


1251 2nd Avenue 


Jerry Wolf skill 




■ San Franciscoi CA 94122 


Missouri Council on Criminal 


Wayne Walker 




Justice 


Juvenile Justice Advisory 


Julie Wilkie ' i 


621 E. Capitol 


Group c/o MCJPAA 


Box 627 i 


Jefferson City, MO 65102 


11 Parkwood Drive 


Belcourt, ND 58316 


314/751-3432 


Augusta, ME 04330 






207/289-3361 


Nancy Willett 


Phil Wooderson, 




General College 


Boone County Juvenile 


Gary Walsky 


(Lino Lakes Center) 


Justice. Center 


Family Therapy Institute 


■ 1316 Knox Avenue N, 


Rt. 9, Box 492A 


Rugby, NO 58368 


Minneapolis,, MN 55411 


Loiumbla, B) ojZUi 


701/776-5751 


612/521-3097 


314/443-1543 • 


Helga Watt 


Linda Williams 


■ Cindy Worley 


LEGIS 50~The Center for 


Atlanta Regional Commission 


Governor's Office 


Legislative Improvement 


230 Peacktree Street NW 


212 State Capitol 


333 W. Colfax 


. Suite 200 ' 


, Oklahoma City, OK 73105 


Denver, CO 80204 


Atlanta, GA 30331 


405/521-2345 


303/825-1776 


404/656-7706 





Mamie Yee 

Juvenile Justice Legal 
Advocacy Project 
693 Mission Street, 7th Floor 
San Francisco, CA 94105 
415/543-3379 

t 

Jean Zimemian • 
Clay County Family Court 
Senices 

807 N. 11th Street 
Box 280 

Moorhead, MN 56560 ' 
218/233-2781, ej;:.. 346 



Moderators 

Rosemary Ahmann 
• County Commissioner 
Olmstead County Courthouse 
515 2nd Street 
Rochester, MN 55901 
507/285-8115 

Lawrence Borom 
National Urban League 
1875 York 
Denver, CO 80206 

Harold E. Bray, Sheriff 
Jefferson County Sheriff's 
Department 
Golden, CO 80419 
303/279-2571 



Grady A. Decell, Director 
South Carolina Department of 
Youth Services 
4900 Broad River Road 
PO Box 21487 
Columbia, SC 29221 
803/758-6251 

Craig Dobson, Chief 
Division of Jail Services 
National Institute of Corrections 
PC Box 9130 
Boulder, CO 80301 
303/443-7060 

Terrence Donahue 
Juvenile Justice Specialist , 
Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention 
633 Indiana Ave., NW 
Washington,. DC 20531 • 

Nancy Grey 

Council Member 
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